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Rememberin g James D. Phelan 


By Henry MEADE BLAND 
PorT LAUREATE OF CALIFORNIA 


i; 
OW drip your honey-dew, you oaks, and trail Oh for one word from that dim wistful shore j 
Your mellowing leaves down to the golden barley; That we may know how those our loving fare! | 
And croon your elegies, you lonely quail, | Must it be silence now and evermore? 
And, oh, Sierran Dawn, come flaming early What ts the signal from the morning star, 
To silence the winds that moan and sigh and wail; Where now, upon his shady portico, 
For he who passes through the Gateway Pearly He gathers from sun-corners all his happy ones? 
Will love the pensive music from your pale What singing, what music, high-tenored, sweet, or low 
And reedy pipes of tule; and you, sad whirlly Not heard of earth, is put in eager tones 
Leaves of poplar, breathe lightly; whisper the tale That echo rosy memories of the past! _— 
Of your sweet long-remembered melodies What jocund word, what thoughtful poem, born _— 
For all the garden harmonies terrestrial Of the new life? What ripples from that vast _ 
Shall join with you in hymns that will not fail Green viney mountain slope that woos the morn! ; 
Is it that his high sphere, in stormy breath, : 


To lead him gently over the earthy leas 


Into the shady dream-lit vales Celestial. Stills evermore the ee of mournful death? 


2. 
I rest my forehead on my palm and muse yo of helds orn 
And muse upon his many-winged desire Bia kin 
To know the secret of the wild white fire NE SURSCE NUNS, GING WRAL MEANING 
We call the beautiful. Now fall, O, dews In the seared leaf? What cryptic message says 
. That cloud slow moving in the mystic haze, 
Of healing, on his spirit. O locust, lose As if the shades of tame erring Did 
Your glory of bloom! O, golden maple spire pike th think h 
Give to him comfort; and nigh and brighly nigher 
op: . The happy greetings, and serious days, 
Blossom, O, twilight stars. O magic news Of conf 
Spoken by sacred voices of the lyric night Th th f his 
Give him a hunger for the new delight B OF 
. eings must travel to the eternal sea. 
None understand. And, O, Deep Reverie : 
Bring Peace that he may hear the star-born airs Why unto one come bitternes and rue, 
That wieledice for him a sadiiieaaaniode Why for a crust another must sue and sue, 
To sharpen his yearning for the dream to be. Yet why the Creat Hope : eckons endlessly. 
; 3. our friend the gracious thought for others, 
Yes, he was schooled in playtime with the roses, to the 
And all the muses brought their joys to him; So that the lowly were to him as brothers, 
And still he learned to know what stubborn prose is, Gave him the plan to keep redeemed the space 
That tries the brain and makes the eye grow dim. Known as the hem of the great sea of seas? 
No man may miss the pain the God proposess Taught him the joy to speak the comer known 
The sad earth sorrow, or the appalling grim Worthy the heritage of sunset ease, 
Terror that all too often maims and closes _ Where Beauty deathless shapes her last white throne? 
The hurried round of years; and, like a whim Gave him the seeing and the power to build, 
Of fate, hurts the poor heart. For all man knows is That here the chosen may come to enter in? 
Some easeful purpose of the seraphim. Let us believe the Great One spoke and willed 
They do God’s will with sweet metemsychosis A clear white way to banish the grief and sin. 
For those who, true, the long earth-vigil keep, And so he left us, entered fair the portal 
Giving a guerdon in easing dreamy sleep. And in his thought of others grew immortal? 
4, 8. 
It is in. kindness God purveyeth sleep, No, not Lorenzo, the magnificent, 
_ Intending, soon or late, shall every tear Who made a joy of Italy the great; 
Be dry and every worthy being wear. Not the Nizam whose flowery garden meant 
A lasting peace, soothing, and calm, and deep. A love to Omar, lost in the coil of fate: 
Also unto the erring there shall creep Not Pericles on Grecian glory theming— 
The gentle waves of misty, darkened slumber; Building his altars with a heart leate;— 
And who can name the graces bright that number Far greater he, who, of his glad West dreaming, 
The happy minutes beloved Houris keep And aways looking forward to the Light? 
For our dear friend gone to the World of Dream : Steadfast and poised, prophetically deeming 
Yes, in His beauty, Christ purveyeth rest His land shall be the California bright 
And those who may partake thereof shall deem Montalvo pictured near great paradise, 
Themselves of all the toiling earth, the blest; Glowing with beauty, with excelling might, 
For they may rise up whole, pursue The Theme | Did he not think it of all the world the prize? 
Be off at Daybreak on a Wonder-Quest. And, in the blaze of law, supreme and wise! 


9. 
Now shall I play upon my harp a song, 
A last sweet song, for him upon the way, 
The last lone way; and there will be a throng 
With me of those who consecrately play 
The dreamy hymn for those who silent go 
Into the haven of stars; for there shall come 
Urania, singing the dear and low 
Star music, Fair Morn shall luring hum 
Repeatings such as trance my summer hills 
Great Pan a-sorrow for young Arcady 
Shall rune “Alas!” And my autumnal rills ; 
With loved Dametas, chant last harmony, 
So shall we play and listen for the call; 
For lovely music is the end of all. 


(Oe 
| 
| 
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At Villa Montalvo 


HE hills go down to the east, and the hills go up 


to the west, 

But here between bay and ocean is a place where men 
may rest; 

But the clouds and the winds they pass and the waters 


- change and flow, 


And Beauty, even when captive, seems ever about 
to go. 
GEORGE STERLING. 


Villa Montalvuo—The Pool; Back Stage of Outdoor Theatre 
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Tribute to James D. Phelan 


Influences that Shaped His Life 


By SULLIVAN 


F it is possible to consider life—this moment of 
consciousness between two eternities—as a treas- 
ure for a brief time to each one of us with the 

simple charge of realizing our predilection, then the 
three-score and ten years of stewardship but lately 


terminated by James D. Phelan indicate an accom- 


plishment that few have attained. In the radius of my 
observation at least no one has surpassed his aware- 
ness of being, nor the courage and gratitude with 
which he faced existence. 

Looking back over his life of attainment, it occurs 
to me that there are rather definitely four major influ- 
ences that molded his character and gave him inex- 
haustible inspiration. One was his inborn Christianity, 
another his Irish heritage, the third his American 
patriotism, and the fourth his passionate love for 
California. 

My uncle was essentially a _ Christian. It was so 
much a part of him that it never semed necessary to 
protest or proclaim his allegiance. Born of Irish 
Catholic ancestors who for generations had lived by 
the Beatitudes, in utter simplicity and with a sense of 


values no longer functioning in this day of competi- 


tive commercialism and unrestrained pleasure-seeking, 
the fundamental claims of Christian philosophy were 
synonymous with the very working of his’ mind. 
‘Judge not,” and ‘Forgive them, for they know not 
what they do”—subconscious memories of such utter- 
ances were the basis for his interpretation of the oft’ 
times baffling conduct of others; and all the subtleties 
of the sublime paradox of religious teaching helped 
to inform his life with profound and significant under- 
standing of man’s relation to his neighbor. 

This Ireland, which we recognize as the geographi- 
cal background of our forebears, intimates in its early 
history what he in his own personality was destined to 
achieve. Antedating its acceptance of Christianity, the 
Irish nation gloried in a paganism of thrilling beauty 
and vision, and at that time was a country of gallant 
warriors. Once, however, that the golden rule had be- 
come part of their creed, they were never again known 
while in the exercise of their own freedom to engage 


in aggressive warfare; and the only emissaries that. 


were sent into foreign lands were scholars and teachers 


who brought learning and enlightenment as free gifts 
to all who desired to partake. 

The Irish people may well regard with oii this 
child of their race in whom Celtic genius unquestion- 
ably touched a lofty peak of evolution. In him were 
all the gifts: imagination, energy, fearlessness, hon- 
esty, humor, generosity, compassion, self-forgetful- 
ness, moderation which took nothing from his en- 
thusiasm. And each one of these was colored and 
enriched by a sense of detachment that extended his 
vision beyond the range of other men and gave to 


his judgment a deep-rooted integrity. Freed by some 


almost mystical experience of all taint of prejudice 
and pettiness, he was never a prey to the jealousies 
and suspicions that have made of other distinguished 
Gaels the victims of the very powers they sought to 
overthrow. And though well-justified retaliation lay 
often within his easy grasp, there is no record of his 
resorting to the use of such a weapon. The genial 
hospitality that will long be remembered as character- 
izing his intercourse with others was a direct inherit- 
ance from Irish forebears. And his ability to invari- 
ably phrase and say the thing that was opportune and 
indicated—-whether demanded by political debate, 
business conference, or social gathering—has been 
for generations part of the equipment of Ireland’s 
gifted sons. 

In early life this California Celt made to the Stars 
and Stripes an obeisance and a pledge of loyalty that 
never faltered. Though a revolutionist and a radical 
at heart, he soon learned that, given human limita- 
tions and the racial development of our present age, 
the American Constitution could not be improved 
upon as a guarantee to freedom and opportunity for 
all. Lured by the goal of service, James D. Phelan, 
whose destiny it was to represent his countrymen so 
many times in the field of political endeavor, gave 
himself assiduously to the study of the fathers of this 
country, and found in the words of Jefferson, Web- 
ster and Lincoln a revelation of the democratic 
principles with which he himself was predestinedly 
identified. 

In the light of this statement of a consecration to 
American ideals, it is interesting to recall that when in 


| and 


se 
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1916 with the World War waging and the people of 
the United States considering Charles E. Hughes or 
Woodrow Wilson for the presidency, it was the influ- 
ence of James D. Phelan which decided the issue. 
With women for the first time in a presidential elec- 
tion availing themselves of the right to suffrage, the 
number of ballots cast exceeded anything heretofore 
known in this country. But not until the vote from 
California had been counted could it be determined 
which would be the choice of the American people. 
And to the candidate supported and endorsed by the 
beloved and revered statesman of California were 
entrusted the destinies of the nation. 

California has always loved James D. Phelan, and 
their mutual relations had been that of a son to a 
mother. In interpreting her, he became a creative 
artist, and the far-reaching appeal of his idiom can 
never be over-estimated. To her other children, gifted 
and endowed by the teeming fecundity of her treasure, 
he was ready to give applause and encouragement— 
experiencing the pride of brother in their every attain- 
ment. and to those less fortunate, step-children per- 
haps of this fabulous parent, his overflowing heart and 
sympathetic ear were at all times accessible. Not with- 
out tears do I recall that the last letter dictated by my 
uncle—towards the end of May of this year—was ad- 
dressed to a friend, asking his cooperation in the com- 
piling of a book intended to be a record for Califor- 
nians and the world of the works of the late Arthur 
Putnam, a native son and a sculptor who had merited 
for himself at least an earthly immortality. . . . At 
home and abroad James D. Phelan fought California’s 
battles. He carried her interests ever in his heart, and 
the varied manifestations of his service are too num- 
erous even to imply, defying and surviving death 
itself. 7 

It is heartening sometimes to glimpse a trace of 
possible scheme in the bewildering phenomena of 


Monthly 


human life that surrounds us, and it is perhaps not 
inopportune here to suggest that when there jour- 
neyed from Ireland to America—and then on to 
California—men and women with the blood of pos- 
sible unrecorded saints, poets and lawgivers flowing in 
their veins—destiny was shaping our ends. Destiny 
did indeed play a leading part. In a little volume re- 
cently issued there is appended a brief autobiography 
of James Phelan, father of my uncle. In these pages 
the thoughtful reader may find, if he will but look, 
buried deep beneath the simple, eloquent words, evid- 
ence of those wells of character and conscience—a 
background of generations—from which came the 
ideals, the vision, the determination, the self-sacrifice, 
the final accomplishments of James D. Phelan. 

In gardens, always, we have an image of life that 
says more of its transient and agonizing beauty than 
any other medium can describe; and in those at Mon- 
talvo the personality of James D. Phelan still external- 
izes itself uninterruptedly. Walking there recently, I 
was struck by the verse inscribed on a sun-dial which 
recorded an hour of the late afternoon. It read: 


“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on, nor all your piety and wit 
Can cancel half a line; 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


And it left me wondering if this was all that we were 
entitled to know of sojourn in this world—whether it 
be long or short, complete or frustrated. Just at that 
moment an airplane passed overhead, and my thoughts 
recalled the concluding line of a verse my uncle had 
written to the pioneer heroes of aviation, the great 
achievement of the age in which he lived. 

“We grow by sacrifice, we live by death,”’ he had 
said of them, and in this utterance the Christian Celt 
who loved America and California had answered my 
question. 


James D. Phelan 


An Estimate and An Appreciation 


By ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


try estate, that I last talked with James D. Phelan. 

The occasion was the celebration of the 78th 
birthday of Edwin Markham and was the last public 
function graced by the Senator’s presence. We had 
gathered there April 26 last, fully four score men and 
women from all sections of the Bay region, at Senator 
Phelan’s invitation, to do honor to Mr. Markham, 
himself a close personal friend of Mr. Phelan. The 
Senator had planned in his own delightful way to 
entertain the guests at a barbecue luncheon on the 
grounds, but the threatening weather made necessary 
a change to the house. : 


:. WAS at “Villa Montalvo,” Saratoga, his coun- 


As the guests arrived, Senator Phelan was every- 
where greeting, questioning, commenting upon the 
most recent book of some seasoned author, lending a 
word of encouragement to some less experienced 
writer, talking of art and music, national issues and 
world problems, answering questions and radiating 
cordiality. 

A few moments before the guests were seated at 
luncheon, the Senator sought me out, and in his char- 
acteristic, friendly fashion said: ‘““You are at home at 
Montalvo; choose seven others for a table of eight 
next the piano.”” Thus I was conveniently located to 
observe the Senator closely. Never had he been more 
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alert, more thoughtful of the comfort of others. As 
master of ceremonies on that day, he said exactly the 
right word to bring a happy response from the speak- 
ers, and his comments following the responses were 
brilliant and witty. 

Later in the afternoon, the Senator was on hand to 
speed each parting guest. As I waited with some com- 
panions for the car in which he was sending us, he 
apologized for failing to find the time for considera- 
tion of an important literary matter in which he and I 


were mutually interested, and remarked that we would. 


discuss it soon at the office. Then recalling a bit of 
statuary on the lawn in a recess behind some shrub- 
bery, he admonished me to have our chauffeur stop 


down the driveway that my companions might see this 


choice marble group from Italy. 

These circumstances are with me, vivid, indelible. 
They illustrate in apt fashion the human qualities of 
the man. His was the gentler nature, generous, kindly, 
genial, courteous. His greatest joy was in giving and 
in serving. And tonight as I write of our friend, but 
a few hours following the final services at his funeral, 
I can see the Senator as he stood with bared head at 
the entrance to his friendly ‘‘Villa Montalvo” on that 
beautiful afternoon in April, smiling his goodbye and 
waving his hand to us as the car wound through the 
charming grounds to the highway beyond. 

Was it prophetic, I wonder, that shortly after our 
visit, and in reply to a letter of appreciation I had writ- 
ten him regarding our recent meeting and entertain- 
ment, Senator Phelan sent me copy of the letter 
written by Mr. Markham to the friends of the Edwin 
Markham Poetry Society. Appended to the letter were 
these two stanzas from Mr. Markham’s ‘‘The Gates of 
Paradise,” classed by Mr. Phelan as the choicest bit 
from Mr. Markham’s pen—verses the Senator had 
given with fine feeling and telling effect on the occa- 
sion of the celebration. These are the lines: 

‘¢ W9 DARE not ask your very all; 
I only ask a part, 


Bring me—when dancers leave the hall, 
Your aching heart. 


Give other friends your lighted face 
The laughter of your years; 
I come to crave a greater grace— 
Bring me your tears.” 


During those last weeks while the Senator lay ill at 
Montalvo, as I passed in and out of the Overland 
office in the Phelan Building in San Francisco, or in 
meeting friends on the street, the question most fre- 
quently asked had to do with the condition of Mr. 
Phelan. The tenants of the building, elevator oper- 
ators, office employees, business men, associates—all 
were awaiting word of their friend for all felt for him 
a bond of friendship even though personal acquaint- 
ance might be lacking. 


There come now flooding into my mind memories. 
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of scenes, incidents and circumstances connected with 
our friendship; bits of talk here and there; sentences 
in letters, comments on people or books, on accom- 
plishments or events—all these crowd for expression 
in this inadequate estimate. | 

James D. Phelan made many friends in his 69 years 
of life. The public press has spoken generously of 
his work and contribution. The tributes from friends 
and admirers that find space in this issue indicate the 
vast company that would wish to add their word. Each 
individual sees life at a different angle. We evaluate 
our fellows each with a different measuring stick. My 
Own viewpoint is expressed in a sentence or two from 
a letter I sent the family members immediately after 
Mr. Phelan’s passing. Quoting from that letter: 


While I recognize and acknowledge with oth- 
ers his varied abilities as statesman and public 
benefactor, I knew him best and valued him most 
for his hold on the things of the spirit. His inter- 
est in matters of a literary nature brought me in 
touch with him. Himself a discerning critic and 
writer of ability, he was at home in the field of 
letters and inspired and assisted many a young 
writer, artist and musician. 


For years Senator Phelan had been a patron of the 
arts. But there is much more implied in the statement 
than would usually be the case. He was more than a 
patron; he was a participant. He contributed to the 
field of letters both as to prose and verse. Some years 
ago, following a tour of the world in 1921 and 1922, 
Senator Phelan produced his book ‘‘Travel and Com- 
ment.” In this volume he set forth his observations 
and estimates and showed as he does in all his writing 
and public addresses, a rich background of history, 
philosophy, politics and literary appreciation. His 
writing is also worthy of note for its phrasing and 
diction. His was a splendid training, not merely in 
those knowledges we speak of as cultural but as 
well in science, in business’ and finance and industry. 
Phelan had learned, as had Bosanquet before him, 
that “culture is the habit of mind, instinct with pur- 
pose, conscious of the continuity and connection of 
human events, able and industrious; capable of dis- 
criminating the great from the trivial.” 


Authors all too frequently write much and say little. 
Not so Senator Phelan. The estimates of author-trav- 
elers in foreign countries are likely to be super-critical 
or abounding in platitudes and unjustified laudation. 
Statements are frequently extreme. Throughout his 
book, Mr. Phelan shows keen analysis and mental 
honesty. He says, in the introduction to ““Travel and 
Comment”’: 


‘The question which naturally arises is, What 
is wrong with the world? I came back, having 
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arrived almost unconsciously at the conclusion 
that, until nations respect one anothers’ rights, 
there shall be no peace. In dealing with mankind, 
trespass and force are centuries old, but the new 
liberal uprising scorns the pretensions of pre- 


scription, defies force and stands for justice and 


’ the wooded hills rising in the background 


ape 


- 


lutely secure position of one century the mere 
curiosity of another. 

But, leaving Monaco, and moving westwardly, 
the high line of coast descends, and, after making 
a graceful bend, rises shortly in the height and 
promontory of Monte Carlo. This is the soul of 


| freedom.” the Riviera. The absence of wide fields is atoned 
- His pen pictures of Monte Carlo and Monaco are for in the concentration of loveliness. ‘The sky’s 
a interesting in the extreme as showing not only descrip- eternal calm, the ceaseless droop and rustle of the 


tive ability, but the philosophic mind: palm,’ acquaint you of your tropical habitation. 


“On a neck of rock extending into the sea and 
surrounded by towering walls of massive archi- 
tecture,” he says, “the city and citadel are situ- 
ated. The sea makes it almost an island, and, 
from the watery surface, the land rises abruptly 
several hundred feet. Besides this natural advan- 
tage, the walls, growing like an engrafted stem, 
spring from the oblique rocks and appear majes- 
tically in turrets and battlements. It is a very 
pretty sight—but that is all it is. We can conceive 
of the time when it was a defense against which 
no enemy could prevail, but the flood of years 
has brought an enemy who antagonizes things 
rather than men: Science has rendered this abso- 


& 


The villas and hotels suggest splendor; the 
whole, beauty. Yet, it perhaps would be impru- 
dent, notwithstanding the enchanting aspect of 
the scene, to afirm that Monte Carlo is beautiful, 
for it might argue a disrespect for the opinions 
of others. If, as we have been told, ‘beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder,’ it depends very much 
upon the man whether a thing or place is beau- 
tiful or not; and, as at Monte Carlo there are 
many circumstances which influence private judg- 
ment, it would be rash to pronounce an opinion 
as coming from all. As Oscar Wilde would say 
by way of compromise—‘It is as beautiful as the 


Seven Deadly Siris.’ 


; ‘ 
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The Patio combining the sentiment of Italy with the spirit of California 


The first impression made—though subject 
consistently to change—is often a very fair pic- 
ture without fault or flaw, while last impres- 
sions magnify error, after growing familiar with 
beauty. This truth is eminently so here. The 
stranger, looking on Monte Carlo and its attrac- 
tions for the first time, is very reasonably carried 
away by rapture, and, in the fascinating type of 
worldly pleasure presented, deems himself in the 
possession of promised bliss. But the stranger 
going away can no longer see the charm, and 
says, as Cassio said of the cup that relieved him 
of his senses, ‘If thou hast no other to be known 
by, let us call thee devil’.” 


In his chapter on The Battlefields and Southern 
Germany, are a number of paragraphs that warrant 
more than casual reading. In speaking of the war and 
its results, Senator Phelan says: 


“There are grave philosophers who are prone 
to preach the doctrine that strife is desirable, like 


the storms and tempests, to keep the atmosphere 


pure. They find some good in the convulsions 
of nature, and in the clash of arms, because, 
otherwise, there would be a congestion upon the 
earth, which would lead to slow annihilation. 
They whisper in words, which they would not 


publicly avow, that war, famine and pestilence 
are natural and necessary. May not the world 
perish in peace, should universal disarmament 
prevail and science save? Are not the sons of 
Adam, some more than others, born to strife? 
Would they not lose their manhood should they 
be condemned, as in the tropics, to unbroken 
luxury and ease, 
‘Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
with its own flickering, 
Or a sword, laid by, which eats into itself 
and rusts ingloriously?’ 


Perhaps, in the heart of humanity, there is 
justification under providence, for everything 
that happens, the only concern of man is that it 
may not happen to him! 

_ The strongest argument against immortality, is 
the tenacity with which men hold on to life. 
And, another inconsistency, the world, while per- 
fecting its weapons of destruction, conserves life 
to the utmost, in its science, its law and religion. 
War is indeed the greatest affliction of mankind, 
and mankind has shown its incapacity for even 
self-preservation in no more convincing manner 
than by its failure to devise some method to 
avert it.” 
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In the closing chapter are some interesting obser- 
vations. 


“Departing from ‘Ultima Thule,’ ” we read, 
“no longer ultimate—after long days of travel, 
the welcoming ocean seemed for a moment to 
obliterate the recollection of the world’s woes. 
They had been, however, but thinly veiled with 
superficial diversions, and could not be forgotten. 
Looking back, one felt that he was leaving, in 
her distress, the Motherland of America, whose 
sons, less fortunate, had to remain at home to 
bear the burden. 

Before us lay the land of promise and achieve- 
ment—a microcosm of all others—the American 
continent. 

Arriving at its greatest city, and visiting its 
National Capital, remote appeared the days spent 
abroad, and everyone, pursuing his own way, 
recked little of the ravages of distress and discon- 
tent in other lands—the progeny of the war. 


A few years ago, unprepared, the country 
awoke one morning to find itself helpless. Then 
the aroused nation put itself in training and 
vowed thereafter, in peace or war, to be pre- 
pared. Military training was in everyone’s mouth. 
But since then, so complete has been the reac- 
tion, that the nation devitalized itself instead, 
lest it might be tempted to fight. Thus it is now 
exposed to the wolves of war which stalk through 
the world... .* 


Can rival nations cooperate in great enter- 
prises? Fortunately there is an example at home— 
so close that it has not been thoughtfully studied, 
where peaceful intercourse prevails and arbitra- 
tions have settled disputes. 

Across the great Canadian dominion we sped, 
where no shot has startled the air of freedom, on 
a borderline of three thousand miles, for a hun- 
dred years. Nations can live in peace, side by side, 
but can it be only where the people are of com- 
mon origin or are homogeneous? 

We took again to the open sea at Seattle. 
Before us stretched the coast of California—the 
State superlative—which fifty years after the 
founding of the Republic, sparsely populated 
and loosely held, was coveted by England, Russia 
and France. The army and navy took it for us as 
a spoil of war, which under the same shield shall 
be perpetuated in peace. It is the conviction of 
the traveler, as compared with other places, that 
California can be justly regarded as the treasure 
house and playground of the world.” 


As illustrating the versatility of the man, turn now 
to his poetic ability. First, his ‘“SSonnet on a Greek 
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Head.” This verse will be found in a little volume 
entitled ““A Day in the Hills” and comprising poems 
in a competition of the Edwin Markham Chapter of 
the English Poetry Society held at Villa Montalvo in 
1926.. This sonnet, commented upon favorably by 
recognized critics, reads: 
6é WT IS not awe that hold one—'tis not love, 
Too friendly to be strange, yet strangely cold, 
Like Night, infringed by steadfast stars above, 
She veils her beauty, lest one prove too bold; 
Divine, austere, nor dare one venture far 
To plead a human longing to possess— 
Pride set upon her brow a barrier! 
And yet what tribute could one offer less 
Than love and to be loved? Her pouting lips 
Are chastely silent, sweetly eloquent: 
The nectar of the Gods no mortal sips 
And only Jove himself commands consent! 


A GODDESS she—no lesser loves enthrall, 


And humbly man remains devotional.” 


From another brief verse entitled ‘The Poet,” 
appreciative of the work of George Sterling, we quote: 


“George Sterling, valued Son of Song, 
Thy singing shall survive thee long.” 


The poem closes thus: 


“Ecstatic we shall greet thee when 
We weary of the ways of man.” 


In a poem inscribed to Helen Wills, Mr. Phelan 
speaks of ‘‘The calm procession of eternal days.”’ And 
again, 


“As pounds the ocean on thy shining shore, 
And peaks spring skyward to a loftier height.’ 


These and similar lines show the strength of Mr. 
Phelan’s pen in word coloring and his ability in nature 
imagery. 

In his public addresses Mr. Phelan drew liberally 
upon his intimate familiarity with the history and liter- 
ature of the past. His speech was eloquent and spar- 
kled with wit and epigram. The volume entitled 
“Notable Speeches” contains Mr. Phelan’s address 
on Verdi at the Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, 
February 24, 1901. A sentence or two will illustrate 
the choice phrasing and exquisite word coloring: 


“Tt has been said that there is nothing great on 
earth but man, and nothing great in man, but 
mind. Myriads of men are born, labor, live, and 
die—‘AII who walk the earth are but a handful 
to those who sleep within its bosom’—and yet, 
through all the ages, how few have been endowed 
with the spark of immortal genius, the divine 
afflatus, the gift of the gods, which distinguishes 
them from their fellows, to dignify humanity, 
and to illumine the darkness which envelops us.”’ 


Some years ago, at the time of the regrettable Nun- 
gesser disaster on the fatal trip from France to Amer- 


Out West Magazine 


ica, Mr. Phelan penned his lines entitled ‘The 
Heroes.” This poem appears in a recent volume under 
caption “Air Conquest” by W. Jefferson Davis. Mr. 
Phelan characterizes this book on Air Conquest as 
the epic of modern transportation. The ode is here 


given: 


THE HEROES 


“IT looked and the sky was flaming; 
I turned and the light was dead.” 


RIUMPHANT world! Man glorious endowed, 


The conquest of the universe his goal, 


Strove not his sons to rise above the crowd, 
Defeated were the mission of the Soul. 


I see heroic men with glory crowned, 
And youths, ennobled, stretched upon the sward; 


T heir decoration is a gaping wound, 
But conscious manly effort their reward. 


That Icarus, once, when lost in skyward flight, 
Despairing hope still held mankind in thrall, 


Shall, shirking now, the elements affright, 
Nor heroes, science-winged, contend for all? 


Humanity shall yield its precious breath; 
We grow by sacrifice; we live by death.” 


James D. Phelan was never too absorbed in per- 
sonal interests or in civic or financial duties to prevent 
a friendly word of appreciation of the work of others. 
His own literary abilities were rated by him at less 
than their true value. Indeed he was retiring, almost 
diffident at times where his own work was concerned. 
In the January, 1930, number of the Overland 
Monthly there appeared a poem by L. B. Cullen 
Jones, entitled ‘The Man of Montalvo.” With this 
poem was used a small picture of the Senator. Shortly 
after the appearance of the issue we received one of 
the Senator’s characteristic letters in which he spoke 
of his enjoyment in reading the magazine, and went 


on to say: “I feel embarrassed by my portrait as the _ 


man of Montalvo, as my head is in both the excellent 
groups of Western Writers.” 


_ Some two years ago there came into our possession 
through Senator Phelan a manuscript entitled ““Wash- 
ington in the 90’s,” being the personal reminiscences 
of Isabel McKenna Duffield. The author, daughter of 
former Supreme Court Justice Joseph McKenna of 
California, had sent this manuscript from Europe. 
The Senator, always anxious to be of service in the 
field of letters, proposed that it should be published 
serially in the Overland Monthly and subsequently 
issued in book form. Mr.. Phelan was hesitant when I 


urged that he write for the little volume an introduc- 


tion, but finally conceded to my request. 


Frequently the Senator would drop into my office, | 
or I would visit him, to talk over some point as to_ 
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- accuracy in a date, spelling of a name, or circumstance 


or. phrasing connected with the manuscript. Gener- 
osity and appreciation were never with him veneer, 
but natural and spontaneous. When the first install- 
ment came from the press, I received at once one 
of his delightfully informal notes: “The Overland 
Monthly,” he wrote, ‘‘was a tribute to your editorial 
leadership. I am sure Mrs. Dufheld, to whom I send 
a copy by air mail to expedite the delivery to the 
steamer in New York, will delight in her literary child 
so royally robed, and be duly appreciative.” 


Another recent generosity of Mr. Phelan was in 
connection with ‘The Golden Crucible,” a book by 
Blake Ross, published serially in Overland Monthly. 
Nor may we omit mention of his interest in the League 
of Western Writers. That organization, yet in its 
infancy and finding itself in need of desk room and 
space in which to house the beginning of its growing 
library, the Senator, upon my presenting the matter 
to him, gladly placed comfortable quarters at the dis- 
posal of the League. These instances are but typical 
of many unrecorded acts by one who found the great- 
est pleasure in lending assistance to others. 


Mr. Phelan’s love for the beautiful amounted to 
devotion. He saw beauty in nature, in art, in poetry, 
in the marvelous works of man, in the unselfish deed, 
performed without thought of honor or reward. No 
wonder he, as an accomplished musician, in speaking 
of Verdi declared that “the genius who creates is like 
unto Divinity.” | 

Years come and go. Centuries pass, nations rise 
and decay. Peoples perish. Here and there on 
the pages of history a name appears, fadeless and 
enduring—names of men and women who, because 
of strength of character, of loyalty to cause or country, 
of unselfish devotion to family and friends, have 
stamped their personality and deeds upon the life and 
time in which they lived. These are the men and 
women who are couragequs, gentle, just, generous. 
Into the very warp and ey eternity these names 
are traced. As the years slip by their memoties, bright- 
ened and burnished, shine with ever increasing luster. 


Great as was James D. Phelan in heart and soul 
and mind, we of*today are unable to evaluate him at 
his true worth. Time and the march of events will 
bring increased understanding of him and of his 
tangible legacies. His name will live with those others 
who have valued grace above greed. 


IS was the gentler nature, ever tuned 


To strike the chord of friendship and of faith; 
To lend the willing hand, to smile, to trust, 
To speak the word of hope and joy and cheer. 
Good were his deeds; his heart was young and glad, 
Working and serving others, giving and seeking not. 
Thus were his days by glorious sunshine crowned; 
The best he gave and best came back to him. 
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Builder in City, State and Nation 


By JAMES RoLPH, Jr. 


x 


E Honorable James D. Phelan, 
late United States Senator and I 
were warm personal friends, hav- 
ing been close neighbors in the Mission 
- in our early days. During his life I fol- 
lowed his activities with, a great deal of 
pleasure. When he graduated from St. 
Ignatius College he took an active part 
in improving the political conditions of 
his beloved San Francisco. He was a 
fearless leader and for clean, honest gov- 
ernment. He stood for progress and he 
accomplished much for his city’s govern- 
ment. 


Senator Phelan’s parents were poor 
immigrants from Ireland. His father and 
mother, whom I knew, arrived here in 
1848, before the pioneers came in search 
of gold. His father purchased the prop- 
erty on which the Phelan Building now 
stands for $100.00. Here the Phelan 


moved to the Mission District. Senator 
Phelan was born.at the corner of Bush 
and Hyde Streets. 


Senator Phelan, while Mayor of San 
Francisco, was always building and ad- 
vancing its interests. He constructed and 
fathered many of its public works and 
was one of the framers of the present 
Charter of the City and County of San 
Francisco. When our city was destroyed 
by earthquake and fire, the Honorable 
James D. Phelan was foremost in his 
faith in its future. He gave all that he 
could give of his time, his energy, and 
his money that the city might forge 
ahead. He served in the United States 
Senate with honor and distinction while 
our country was at war. — 


During the year 1913 he spent much 
time in Washington urging the Hetch 
Hetchy water project. He has been called 


inspired the building of our beautiful 
City Hall, and loved to come into it and 
take part in all of the activities of the 
many departments of the city and was 
always ready to offer helpful suggestions 
for the advancement of San Francisco. 
He served with honor and distinction as 
President of the Playground Commission 
and there are many monuments which 
were built under his guidance for the 
enjoyment of the children of our city 
which will continue to bring sunshine 
into their lives. 

We mourn his loss. His name and 
character will long live in history of the 
city, State and Nation. For this fine, 
lovable citizen of San Francisco I have 
heretofore proposed and expect within a 
short time to appoint a committee to 
erect a suitable monument where all can 
see it, where his name and fame will be 
kept fresh in mind and perpetuate the 


,_@ family lived for some time until they 


Men are Known by Their Deeds 


By Cot. Harry S. How U. S. A. 


the “Father” of our water supply. He name of the Honorable James D. Phelan. 
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hills that men shall be known by 
their deeds. 

It was true when the world was 
young, when by human lips from gen- 
eration to generation the deeds of men 
were extolled in story, song or legend 
or were by the hands of primitive his- 
torians crudely recorded on tablets of 
stone. 

It was true in Biblical days, when 
Christ and his disciples trod the earth, 
performing deeds which, recorded on 
parchment by faithful scribes, laid the 
foundations of the Christian religion as 
handed down to us in the Scriptures. 

It is more true than ever now in these 
modern days, when, coincident with 
their very performance, the deeds and 
acts of men are graphically recorded by 
machinery and disclosed to our vision 
and hearing by the miracles of sound 
films and radio. 

History in the past and in the making 
thus rests upon a foundation made up of 
the deeds of men—and therefore that 
men shall be known by their deeds will 
remain true down the ages. 

Independent in thought and act, do- 
ing in public as in private life that which 


I: is a truism as old as the eternal 


Fearless of heart and mind, whether 
in the administration of city affairs, per- 


forming his duties in the United States 


Senate, representing the nation on a for- 
eign mission, officiating as the president 
of his club, presiding at colorful public 
functions, selected therefor in compli- 
mentary disregard of political affiliation, 
or playing any role which public or 
private life called upon him to perform 
at home or abroad, he exhibited, with a 
profound knowledge garnered from the 
wisdom of the ages, a brilliance of mind 
and courage of character that set him 
apart from other men. 

Far abler pens will, no doubt, -elab- 
orate upon the leader and statesman. In 
this role, by which he was and will per- 
haps ever be known to the public at 
large, history will secure his fame unto 
posterity. 

In contrast, let us tor a passing mo- 
ment dwell upon the real man whose 
human side was that of friendship, 
loyalty, thoughtfulness, sympathy and 
understanding in his contacts with his 
fellow beings. 

“It is the little things men do I judge 
them by,” said a great soldier in passing 
judgment upon a subordinate. 


ness and helpfulness. | 
Students, boys and girls, qualifying 
for literature or art or for more prosaic 
avocations in business, tound in him a 
patron. In need, few appealed to him 
in vain, but more often than not with— 
generous hand he anticipated needs be- 
fore they were voiced—here at home, 
elsewhere in our country and abroad. In- 
deed, he preferred to give unasked, but 


‘no person or cause worthy thereof seek- 


ing aid failed of adequate response. He 
disliked mention or discussion of _ his 
benefactions. 

It was keenly his pleasure to surprise — 
those whom he loved, rich or poor, with 
gifts as tokens of his friendship wherever 
he found them the world over. 3 

He never lived life more fully and 
completely or was happier than when 
surrounded by friends whom he -gath- 
ered about him, delighting them by his 
wit and entertaining them with his hos- 
pitality, being to them the incomparable 
friend and host, whether it be here at 
home or abroad. For, wherever he went 
he found his own happiness through giv- 
ing happiness to others. 

In retrospect encompassing the years, 
grateful memory pictures him here at 


q seemed to him right, regardless of influ- Possessing a genius for friendship, his sister’s home, at Villa Montalvo, 
q ence, James Duval Phelan’s deeds and James Duval Phelan lived not for him- mow revered to us; in Washington, in 
4 achievements being inseparably a part self alone but for his friends, a world- New York, in London, in Paris, in 
— thereof will forever live in the history flung legion in whose hearts he is en- Monte Carlo, in Florence, in Rome, or 
4 | of his city and state and of the nation. _ shrined by virtue of little acts of kind- (Continued on Page 346) 
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ALIFORNIA could ill afford to 
lose Senator Phelan. He was 
exactly the type of citizen most 

necessary to the building up of a civiliza- 
tion in keeping with the dignity and 
beauty of our natural environment. For 
more than any other man, perhaps, Sen- 
ator Phelan realized that leadership in 
the arts is the natural destiny of Cali- 
fornia, and it was-his vision of a future 
state in which appreciation of the fine 
arts is to keep pace with material pros- 
perity that lends particular signifiance 
to his many-sided career. : 

It is to this phase of the Senator’s 
influence that I would particularly like 
to pay my tribute. The cultured, 
courtly gentleman, lending charm to the 
social life of his city; the far-seeing man 
of business playing an extremely im- 
portant part in the upbuilding of the 
community; the statesman serving with 
distinction in public offices in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington—of these varied 
activities others will treat adequately. 
But no less important than these was 
the Senator’s life-long interest in the 
arts. It was an interest that had its 


foundation in his own temperament, 
which was ever akin to that of the 
creative worker in the arts. If circum- 
stances had not cast his life into other 
channels, it is altogether likely that he 


By ALBERT M. BENDER 


would have followed an artistic career. 
As it was, he found his chief delight in 
surrounding himself with the beautiful 
creations of others, his own broad cul- 
ture and intuitive taste giving him a 
genuine appreciation of the best, not 
only in painting and sculpture but in 
literature as well. 


But Senator Phelan was never con- 
tent to be merely collector of art treas- 
ures, whose interests did not extend be- 
yond the finished creations to the artists 
themselves. He always found pleasure 
in the company ef men and women en- 
gaged in artistic and literary pursuits, 
and his sympathetic and always discern- 
ing encouragement of numberless young 
painters and sculptors, musicians and 
poets has influenced the artistic and 
literary development of California far 


- more than will be known. His beautiful 


country home, Montalvo, always had a 
particularly hospitable welcome for 
young men and women engaged in 
artistic pursuits, and on his death he 
gave this magnificent estate to the 
artists of California, thereby providing 
for the continuance of this inestimable 
service to the cultural good of the state. 
Merely to touch on his many services to 
California writers and artists would re- 
quire far more space than can be given 
to this limited tribute. His support and 


- Villa Montalvo—The Temple of Love 
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A Patron of the Arts 


encouragement of the poets of the West 
deserves to be told in detail, and no less 
so the stimulation he gave to writers in 
other fields through prize contests, and 
through unfailing generous support to 
any worthy movement for the develop- 
ment of Western letters. 


California may well lament the pass- 
ing of this kindly and understanding 
friend who ever lent a benevolent ear 
to the needs of the artists in every field, 
and whom the latter ever looked on as 
a kindred spirit, stimulating them to 
higher ideals and worthier effort. It is 
dificult to speak in measured‘ terms of 
praise of this phase of the Senator’s 
varied activities. His influence will long 
survive him. While he lived, he was 
pre-eminent among patrons of art on the 
Pacific Coast. 


“Time takes them home that we 
loved, fair names and famous, 
To the soft, long sleep, to the broad 
sweet bosom of death; 
But the flower of their Souls he shall 
not take away to shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song forever that 
now lack breath; | 
For with us shall the music and perfume 
that die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid 


welcome, and we farewell.” 


SUNSET 
By JoHN BurRTON 


NOTHER sun has set, 
Whose moon-paled beams, 
Treading with noiseless feet 
Montalvo’s hills, 
Make smooth the way 
Of California’s host 
Out to the star-lit portals 
Of the West. 


Another dawn has come, 

And night is fled, 

Adown whose moonlit aisles 

A well-loved son 

Of California sped, 

Summoned as worthy guest 

To share the wine and bread 
Blessed by the Prince of Peace. 
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The Soul of Montalvo 


HE ONLY consolation I find in the 

loss of Mr. Phelan is the fact that 

-& I knew him for nearly thirty years 
and was honored by his friendship. Even 
this small consolation is far better than 
would have been, had I not belonged to 
the inner Montalvo Circle, in which 
event I should have had but tantalizing 
glimpses of him on formal occasions, 
and known little of his brilliant wit and 
spirit of fun when he let himself go. 
He was a shy man, and I have often 
smiled when those who knew him slight- 


ly pronounced him cold and aloof. 


I knew of his innate congenital good- 
ness—for we who were his closest friends 
were well aware that he was one of the 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


best men that ever lived; of his im- 
mense and cultivated brain that seemed 
to embrace all knowledge—a brain that 
could have distinguished itself in any 


field that he might have chosen to culti- 


vate when he started out in life. He did 
not confine his activities, as so many 
thought, to politics and finance. I knew 
of his sincere love of the best in litera- 
ture and art that made him a real, if 
often secret, patron of both, instead: of 
doing what he might have considered to 
be his duty as a rich man toward those 
less fortunate. 

And as a host he was unrivalled. I 
have lived, at different times, in several 
of the great cities of the earth, but I 


have known no one to approach him in 
the true spirit of hospitality. He not 
only loved entertaining, both on the 
grand and the intimate scale, but played 
his part with pleasing grace that made 
Montalvo famous all over the world. 
No person of eminence came to Califor- 
nia without bringing letters to Mr. 
Phelan. The soul of Montalvo took 
flight with his own and is now a beauti- 
ful and empty shell. I shall never wish 
to see it again, for the most delightful 
hours of my life were spent there. 

And the achievement of which I am 
most proud was the friendship of this 
great and good man whose loss to his 


‘friends and his State is irreparable. 


hard row to hoe, and he did it 

well. He didn’t have to earn his 
living: he was sensitive to art culture, 
but was not a creative artist: had the 
temperament, but so well under control 
that he made himself a good connoisseur, 
instead of a mediocre craftsman. His 
kindly social instincts might have in- 
clined him to ostentation, but he was 
temperate as well as cordial, and his 
friends felt the personal touch of his 


P iad’ , it seemed to me, had a 


A FRAGRANT MEMORY 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


friendship. His mind was broad and 
sagacious, but not severe; his humor was 
sympathetic, and his relaxations were 
fine and simple. Contemporary society 
life is prone to indecency; Phelan found 
pleasure in pleasing others but had the 
sense and poise to walk straight: he was 
more than decent—he was refined and 
honorable—like him of whom a poet 
said a hundred years ago: 


“Thus he bore, without abuse, 
The grand old name of Gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 

And soiled by all ignoble use.” 


I will add that that will of his is one 
of the most delightful human documents 
I ever read: a lovely and lovable nature 
at serious pains to do good and to give 
pleasure. He leaves a fragrant memory: 
but his going seemed too soon; I thought 
of him as almost a youth, with the best 
yet to come. 


LIFE A FINE ART 


By CuestTer H. 


UCH that was fine went out of the life of Cali- 

fornia when James D. Phelan died. A true aristo- 
crat, born to great wealth, engaged in no business or pro- 
fession, his only ambition was public service, and his chief 
delight was in the things which make the world more 
beautiful. Mayor, Senator, leading citizen, militant cru- 
sader of reform, unofficial ambassador of good will, his 
whole life was spent in making his native state and nation 
a better place for all the people to live in. Collector of 
art and of books, connoisseur of music and literature, 
gracious host of a continuing and brilliant company, Sen- 
ator Phelan had cultivated life itself as a fine art. The 
great were honored with his friendship, the aspiring were 
the recipients of his help and the unfortunate of his bene- 
factions. Time has softened the asperities of the many 
conflicts in which, as a public man he was engaged, and 
has shown him right in most of them and sincere in all. 
Few men have profited so much or been spoiled so little 
by the opportunities of riches. If all aristocrats could 
rise so well to the true spirit of “noblesse oblige,’ there 
would be few to envy and none to hate them. 


A BUILDER FOR CULTURAL DOMINANCE 


By Rosert G. SPROUL 


HE death of Senator James Duval Phelan is a loss 

not only to his host of friends but to the civilization 
of California. For Senator Phelan was an ardent and 
active supporter of all the cultural phases of human 
activity that distinguish civilization from primitive so- 
ciety. He was one of those who helped to build up this 
State from the pioneer commonwealth that it was a half 
century ago, to its present position of cultural dominance 
and educational leadership in Western America. Senator 
Phelan’s was the rare type of personality that is more in- 
terested in the welfare of its neighbors than in its own 
economic advancement. In civic, state, and national af- 
fairs he contributed his time and energy to the improve- 
ment of conditions affecting the health and happiness of 
his fellowmen. The University of California is honored 
by the fact that it was privileged, in some small part, to 
contribute toward his educational preparation for the 
work that he did. It is even more honored in having had 
his counsel, for a short period, in the guiding of its des- 
tinies. The sincerity of his interest in the welfare of his 
fellowmen is evidenced incontrovertibly by the thoughtful 
distribution that he made of his worldly goods. While 
living, he took advantage of those goods to devote himself 
to unselfish and unremunerative public work. To the best — 
of his ability he provided for the continuation of that 
service even after his death. His was truly a noble spirit. 
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Phelan’s Support of California Letters 


FTER Baker Street leaves the old 

Calvary Cemetery, it dips into 

a little valley before rising to 
an apartment-clad hill overlooking the 
Golden Gate. In this valley, the streets 
are straight and wind-swept and the 
houses huddle close together with a 
friendliness unknown in other sections 
of San Francisco. Children of many na- 
tions play before the wooden stoops and 
about the whole clings an atmosphere 
suggesting Dickens’ London. 

A passerby traversing this picturesque 
section is often attracted by the singular 
appearance of a narrow two-story flat 
with blue-grey steps, on either side of 
which are four wooden arrowheads, each 
arrowhead bearing a letter and the whole 
spelling ARKADIAN. 

In this curiously fascinating dwelling 
lives one of the most unique figures in 
California letters, Aurora Esmeralda, 
better known as Ella Sterling Mighels. 
Stirred in her young girlhood with an 
imperishable desire to record and pre- 
serve the tales of the Forty-niners and 


Bronze Fountain in memory of Ordonéx a 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


their followers, she unselfishly devotes 
her entire time to saving for California 
literature the forgotten jewels of the 
dauntless pioneers. Her life, a saga of 
the early West, is touched here and 
there with amazing friendships, out of 
which have grown books and works of 
art. 

Of these many friendships, perhaps 
the one that stands preeminent in its 
influence on California literature is that 
with the late Senator James D. Phelan. 
Arising out of a series of sketches writ- 
ten for “The Wasp” in 1890, a chance 
meeting in the library of the old Bohe- 
mian Club and an introduction by Peter 
Robertson, then dramatic editor of “The 
Chronicle,” this friendship continued for 
forty years during which were 
changed many literary courtesies 

At the time of their first meeting, 
Ella belonged to San Francisco’s young- 
er literary set and James Phelan wrote 
articles for ‘““The Overland.” Impressed 
with her consuming ambition to record 
early California literature, Phelan be- 
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came one of her literary patrons. 

Never, even while he was senator, was 
he too busy to write her a note of en- 
couragement, to send her a copy of an 
unusual book, to stimulate the publica- 
tion of her collected researches in “The 
Story of the Files,” “Literary Califor- 
nia” and “The Life and Letters of a 
Forty-Niner’s Daughter.” 

When she organized the Arkadian 
School of Philosophy for the children 
of her neighborhood and set about teach- 
ing them the principles of Friendship, 
Thrift, and Honor, Phelan sent a ka- 
leidoscope, books for the children’s 
library and tickets for the opera that 
poor children with musical talent might 
be able to see and hear Wagner and 
Gounod. 

To the children of Baker Street James 
Phelan was a Fairy Prince whose fine 
character became their guiding ideal of 
noble manhood. Often when he spoke 
in public, groups of them attended his 
meetings to study his pure diction and 


(Continued on Page 340) 


Mentalea (1621 A.D.) who first mentioned 


the word “California” in literature. Left to right: James D. Phelan, Enrique Grau 
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Honorable James D. Phelan 
The Typical Californian 


By Lewis F. ByINGTON 


much to James D. Phelan. Among 

all the citizens of our State, 
whether natives of her soil or coming 
from beyond her borders, he stood pre- 
eminently the typical Californian. No 
man born in any land had a greater love 
for his native country than did Senator 
Phelan for his. He gloried in the gran- 
deur of her mountains, the fertility of 
her soil and in her matchless resources. 
Her romantic and colorful history ap- 
pealed most deeply to the sentimental 
soul of the man, and the spirit of hos- 
pitality and kindliness, first brought to 
these shores by the chivalrous people of 
Spain, in the days when the holy friars 
planted their chain of twenty-one mis- 
sions from San Diego to Sonoma, found 
ready and sympathetic expression in every 
act of this generous hearted man. 

No other citizen in the history of this 
State made his home, I might say, an 
official place from whence to dispense 
to distinguished travelers, explorers, 
writers, officers and men of the army 
and navy, returning soldiers and school 
children, the warm hearted hospitality 
of California; and I believe that noth- 
ing touched the Senators heart so deeply, 
caused it to glow so warmly, as when 
standing at the threshold of his home, a 
typical Californian, he extended a typical 


S= FRANCIscO and California owe 


California welcome to all who came 


there. 

He loved art and literature and sci- 
ence not only for the pleasure which the 
study of these brought to him, but with 
the hope that they would find a perma- 
nent home in California, and be utilized 
for the beautification of her cities and 
om intellectual advancement of her peo- 
ple. 

As Mayor of San Francisco, he placed 
the political life of the city on a higher. 
plane than it had ever occupied before. 
He was the first man, although the son 
of wealthy parents, to step forth into 
the arena of politics and challenge the 
allied bosses of this city. And single 
handed, with ability and integrity the 
moving forces that spurred him to activ- 
ity for the civic redemption of San Fran- 
cisco, he defeated the enemy and placed 
the city in the forefront of the well 
governed cities of the nation. . 


As a young man, 31 years of age, he 
had his first opportunity to act as a rep- 
resentative of California, being appointed 
by the Governor as commissioner to the 
great world’s exposition at Chicago. He 
proved a worthy representative. His love 


for learning, travel, literature and art, 
inspired him continually to work for the 
beautification of San Francisco. It was 
he, during his administration as mayor, 
who sent to Chicago and brought to San 
Francisco the foremost architect of this 
country, Mr. D. H. Burnham, to pre- 
pare plans for a greater and more beau- 
tiful city by the Golden Gate; and Mr. 
Burnham in a bungalow erected on the 
slope of Twin Peaks, commanding a 
view of San Francisco and its bay, drew 
the plans of a city to be the most beauti- 
ful in all the world. Mr. Phelan from 
his own pocket paid the expense of bring- 
ing this artist here. The great fire of 
1906 prevented the plan being carried 
out, but our wonderful Civic Center, al- 
though not placed where Burnham de- 
signed that it should be, was a part of 
the plan, and the father of the idea of a 
Civic Center was the then Mayor, 
James D. Phelan. 

When it came to the purchase of 
rights for a great municipal water sup- 
ply for San Francisco, from the high 
Sierras—the present Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley System—and when fabulous prices 
were demanded by those who held rights 
on the watershed, Mayor Phelan real- 
ized that there were still other water 
resources to be filed upon and sent a 
personal representative there, at his own 
expense, filed upon these valuable rights 
and presented them as a gift to the City 
of San Francisco—holdings that in an- 
other man’s hands might have cost the 
city a million dollars. 

He deeply loved: the city of his birth 
and romantic California. I believe that 
if Senator Phelan had grown to man- 


hood possessed of but modest means, 


and that the people had called upon him 
to act as Mayor or Governor, and there 
was no compensation attached to the 
position, other than the living expenses 
of the incumbent, he would gladly have 
taken the office to serve the city or state 
to which he was so greatly attached. 


Junipero Serra, the saintly mission- 
ary, was the first man to bring civiliza- 
tion to California. A humble monk, he 
started from Mexico and walked all the 
way to San Francisco, planting here and 


there a mission in the most beautiful 


valleys, backed by the most beautiful 
mountains, in all the world. Mr. Phe- 
lan, recognizing this fact, had placed in 
Golden Gate Park the first monument 
to this great pioneer of civilization. On 
the corner of Market and Mason streets, 
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monument commemorating the admis 
sion of California into the Union, pre- 
sented by Mayor Phelan and designed 
by a Native Son sculptor, Douglas Til- 
den, a sculptor who found in the Mayor 
a patron ready at all times to assist the 
ambitious young man or woman en- 
dowed with talent and zeal. Above the 
base of the monument is the figure of a 
youth holding aloft the American flag 
in one hand and carrying on his shoul- 
der a pick, typifying the miner and 
pioneer; and carved upon the base are 
the prophetic words, uttered by Senator 
Seward on the floor of the United States 
Senate during the debate, in 1850, pre- 
ceding the admission of California: ‘“The 
unity of our empire hangs on the deci- 
sion of this day.”’ Fortunate was it that 
California came into the Union. 

His heart responded to all that was 
beautiful and historic in our State and 
to all that was elevating and ennobling 
in public service. A friend to the strug- 
gling artist and student, a philanthropist 
to all who were in need or in distress. 
His sole ambition was the desire to serve 
without hope of reward and purely from 
his love of humanity or his interest in 
the public welfare. As a citizen, as 
Mayor, as United States Senator he was 
ever in the forefront of those advancing 
the cause of good government. A true 
son of California, his memory will be 
forever linked with the grandeur of her 
mountains and the beauty of her valleys. 


A KINDLY MAN 


By EpitH GARRIGUES HAWTHORNE 
g THE PASSING of James - Phelan, 


many of us have lost a friend, and 

I feel regret at the vacuum his de- 
cease creates. What a kindly man he 
was—combining paternal and maternal 
concern in the genial amenities which 
he extended to relatives, friends, socie- 
ties, and almost, the general host. Much 
as some superb specimen of a hen spreads 
her wings to protect the output of some 
incubator—there never seemed too many 
for his smile to light upon. 

I always have contended that wealth, 
far more than poverty is the test of the 
man—the latter has its inevitable and 
inexorable demands, with the dictates of 
self-preservation (not to mention any- 
thing else), to prompt specific action; 
but wealth throws the tiller into the 
hands of the individual, where specific 
action is concerned—he, not necessity, 
becomes the arbiter of his fate. Perilous. 
indeed are the seas through which his 
vessels plough. The calmer the waters 
the deeper the danger ofttimes. 

But our friend James Phelan kept his 
slate clean, made an honorable place for 
himself in the community, and crept 
close into the hearts of all who had the 


in San Francisco, stands an artistic . privilege of knowing him ever so slightly. 
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ERE’S.a rush of padding paws at Montalvo; 
There’s a furry gray flash on the lawn; 
Boz 
O A whine for a car below on the highway, 


By RutH Comrort MITCHELL And a muted howl at dawn. 
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O, never did I know him 

So long away and late! 

I watch beside the stone beasts 
Within the griffon gate. 

O, never did I know him 

So long away before! 

I cannot track him on the paths 
And they have shut the door. 


There’s a grave and brooding hush at Montalvo, 
Montalvo, the jocund and the wise; 

A seeker with alarm in his pointed ears, 

Panic in his amber eyes. | 


O, bitter in the morning 

To know he misses me, 

Cool damp muzzle in his hand, 
Head pressed against his knee. 
At night I hear him calling 
From some dim border land, 
And I, his friend, must fail him/ 
He will not understand. — 


There’s a sentinel on guard at Montalvo, 
Gray paws pillowing his nose, 

And his nostrils quiver and his eyes dilate 
When anyone comes or goes. 


O, I must watch by daylight, 

I must listen by dark... 

I heard a silver whistle! 

Can he hear my glad bark? 
Up! I must find and follow! 
Will no one show me where? 

I always waited for him here— 
He’s waiting for me there. 


HE SERVED THE CAUSE OF ART 


By EpwiIn MARKHAM 


AMES D. PHELAN is closely identified with fifty years of the history of California. He was 
always an outstanding personality, an effective platform orator, an untiring advocate of all is- 
sues which he believed to be for the public welfare. 
_ He spent many years in politics, but he was always the scholar in politics, always a man eager to 
serve the cause of Art and especially the cause of Poetry. He not only had a pen that could turn out 
clever sonnets, but he was also ever ready to give courage and good counsel to all who were struggling 
up the slopes of Parnassus. 
All along the path of life he was sharing with others the bread and wine of the various Arts. He 
was beneficent in life, and he was also beneficent in death in providing for others opportunities for 
living more securely and abundantly. Many hearts will remember him into the long i 


Senator Phelan was a great-hearted friend: he was my friend. 
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Honorable James D. Phelan 


of James D., Phelan was per- 

sonality. Men of great wealth, 
as a rule, have been environed by com- 
mittees, organizations, corporations and 
socialized institutions. Mr. Phelan was 
always different. The humblest poet, 
the struggling artist and the ambitious 
musician were treated as courteously as 
those who had arrived. 

Sterling, Markham, Aurora Esmer- 
alda (Miss Mighels), Joaquin Miller, 
Kathleen Norris, Ina Coolbrith, Her- 
bert Bashford, Frona Eunice Colburn, 
Herman Whittaker, Gertrude Ather- 
ton were among his personal literary 
friends. He also entertained the great 
of all countries, either at his beautiful 
estate, Villa Montalvo, or at the Bo- 
hemian Club. 


Te outstanding quality in the life 


The Individual 


By Harr WAGNER 


In his address on Verdi on February 
24, 1901, at the Tivoli Opera House, 
he characterized the ideals of his own 
life: 


“It has been said that there is 
nothing great on earth but man, 
and nothing great in man but mind. 
Myriads of men are born, labor, 
live, and die—all who walk the 
earth are but a handful to those 
who sleep within its bosom—and 
yet, through all the ages, how few 
have been endowed with the spark 
of immortal genius, the divine af- 
flatus, the gift of the gods, which 
distinguishes them from their fel- 
lows, to dignify humanity, and to 
illumine the darkness which en- 
velops 


“As the faculties of man are 
God-given, he who employs them 
in their highest perfection must 
best be serving God. The genius 
who creates is like unto Divinity. 
The power which can awaken love 
and fear, pity and remorse, by the 
varying strains of his. music, mys- 
teriously persuasive, resembles the 
voice of conscience and suggests the 
spirit which dominates the universe. 
‘That-is the pinnacle of human at- 
tainment. That is the consumma- 
tion of art.” 


In this tribute to Verdi he has writ- 
ten his own epitaph as a democratic 
citizen, as mayor, as United States Sen- 
ator, as a patron of arts and as a man of 
genius. | 


A Golden Memory 


EVER BEFORE had I met Mr. 
N Phelan in the proper setting— 

the home and surroundings that 
were a fitting environment for his artis- 
tic and expansive nature. 

On that Saturday in October, 1929, 
we, the members of the League of West- 
ern Writers, were honored guests at the 
great man’s home—the Villa Montalvo. 

The automobile turned off the high- 
way into a broad curving road, alluring 
with tall shrubs and trailing vines, a 
fairyland of verdant beauty. On we 
swept, up the gradual slope to halt be- 
fore a broad veranda. Our friend, the 
genial Senator, stood at the top of the 
steps, a symbol of hospitality. Gentle, 
gracious, always courteous, his greeting 
was even more kindly than usual. His 
mind was alert and eager to say the 
encouraging word, the commendatory 
phrase, to remember a former introduc- 
tion, to recall a previous meeting. His, was 
a genuine interest in literature, but above 
all, an interest in those of us who were 
striving to create it. The aspiring artist 
in any field of endeavor always found 
in him a patron, an understanding friend. 

The welcoming halls, the living room 
rich with luxurious comfort, the library 
redolent with old tomes and priceless 
memories, all breathed the character of 
the man of true culture, the lover and 
patron of beauty in all its forms. 

We were invited into the garden and 
descended to the lower terrace gay with 
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bounty-laden canopied tables. Not until 
all were seated did Mr. Phelan himself 
find his chair. It was my great good for- 
tune to be placed opposite him. The con- 
versation was light, bantering. ‘You will 
bring the convention to Los Angeles in 
1930, of course?’ Mr. Ben Field ques- 
tioned, seated on my left; “I think we 
can raise $4000.” Not having heard this, 
Mr. L. Bullock Webster of Victoria, 
B. C., spoke: “Will you come to Vic- 
toria in 1930? We would like to wel- 
come you to our city.” 

Then it was I chanced to say the 
thing that amused our host. 

“Los Angeles has offered $4000,” I 
answered; “how much will Victoria 
bid ?”’ 


Smiles wreathed the Senator’s face. 


“Ah,” he whispered, “you have the true ° 


spirit of the politician.” 

The big gong summoned us to the 
open-air theatre, fronting on the sloping 
hillside. Lounging on matting pads, or 
ensconced in rustic seats, we listened to 
the strains of music, saw the intricate 
figures of the dance, while, reclining in 
the midst of the happy gathering, the 
Senator led the applause. 


Our president, Mr. Chamberlain, was 


speaking .... 

“Because of his unfailing generosity, 
because of his deep love and interest in 
the world of art, as well as his contri- 
bution to the field of letters, we desire 
to make our host, Senator James D. 


Phelan, a life member of the League of 
Western Writers. Will the Senator say 
a few words to members and visitors?” 

Smilingly, he mounted the low steps 
to the stage, graciously accepted the 
tribute, referred to the historical back- 
ground of his home—then returned to 
his place in our midst. 

Again President Chamberlain was 
speaking, was calling me as incoming 
president to the stage and I had the joy 
of accepting my office in that inspira- 
tional setting, the ecstasy and privilege 
of reading some of my own verses under 
the shelter of the protecting trees. 

The program over, we wandered 
through spacious grounds, visited the 
swimming pool, colorful with its guards 
of tropical birds perched on tall stand- 
ards at the pool’s edge. We were recalled 
to the front veranda where ices and lus- 
cious fruits awaited us. The Senator 
moved among us.dispensing words of 
cheer and kindly interest. 

The sun was gradually descending, 
the day of beauty drawing to a close. 
Our automobiles drew up before the 
low, broad step waiting to take the lin- 
gering guests away. We were loath to 
leave so satisfying a scene. 


Our host was untiring—to each a 
warm handshake, a personal farewell— 
the autos started, we were gradually 
leaving the friendly portals. I glanced 
back. Our host was still standing on the 

(Continued on Page 346) 
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An Idealist with Practical Verse 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBURN 


AMES DUVAL PHELAN was an ideal- 
ist with a practical vision as evi- 


denced by his visualization of 
legendary California at Villa Montalvo 
and in his creation of San Francisco’s 
flag. His country estate, Villa Montalvo, 
was named for the author of “Sergas de 
Esplandian,” a romance of Cortez’s time 
in which the name California applied to 
“an island situated near the terrestrial 
paradise.’ Queen Califia, the Amazon 
ruler of this island, is described as going 
about on the back of a griffin. All of the 
entrances to Villa Montalvo are guarded 
by symbolic griffins. The same devices 
support the bronze tablet and fountain 
in the patio dedicated to the memory 
of Montalvo which occupies the center 
square of the low house nestling in the 
hills and overlooking the sloping dawn 
and landscape gardens. 

Here by the generous will of its patri- 
otic owner, the future owner, the future 
artist, musician, writer and architect 
will find inspiration and the friends who 
foregather in the Bohemian Grove will 


for all time find a reminder of the ro- 
mantic origin of our state name in Camp 
Esplandian given over to the government 
of Noel Sullivan, who may be trusted 
to continue the traditions established by 
his illustrious uncle. 

Born in San Francisco, James D. 
Phelan was city-minded in nearly all of 
his bequests. And it was characteristic 
of him that he asked the Art Association 


to administer the Montalvo Park and 


student enterprises outlined in his will. 
The James D. Phelan Foundation is for 
the San Francisco poor without any dis- 
crimination whatever, but the gift that 
will outlive all else that his busy life 
and generosity have left to posterity is 
our city flag. 

The present city charter was enacted 
and put into effect while Mayor Phelan 
was serving his three terms. Asked to 
write a digest of the new charter, Mayor 
Phelan was rewarded by a check for 
$50.00 by the publishers. Since the 
money was earned in city service, Mayor 
Phelan decided to offer the amount for 
a design for a city flag. Robert Hiken, 
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another talented Californian, who mod- 
eled the figure of Victory surmounting 
the Dewey monument in Union Square, 
was the successful competitor. A black, 
red and gold Phoenix rising from its 
ashes on a field of white, has for its motto 
“Gold in Peace; Iron in War,” and 
this creation received its baptism of fire 
in 1906, and is in very truth our own 
emblem. The Phoenix renewing itself 
represents the unquenchable fire of spir- 
itual aspiration. A similar Phoenix is in 
our city seal. No higher expression of a 
people’s aspiration has ever been devised, 
and to James D. Phelan more than any 
other citizen are we indebted for its 
adoption as a civic insignia. It is an em- 
blem of eternal progress. His devotion 
to the city is exemplified in the use of the 
Phoenix as a book mark. Here perpetual 
youth is typified in the clean-cut symbol 
against an ethereal sunburst. The bar 
supporting the blazing fagots bears the 
inscription “San Francisco.” 


The leading characteristic of Senator 
Phelan as a man was unswerving devo- 
tion and loyalty to a friend or a cause. 
Once enlisted there was no pause; no 
turning back, and he included the shad- 
ows as well as the sunshine this course 
entailed. 


A Notable Group—left to right: Edwin Markham, James D. Phelan, George Sterling 
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see face to face the great man they ad- 
mired and whose kind deeds became 
their inspiration. 

To the last year of his life, he en- 
thusiastically supported every earnest 
effort to preserve the tales of the miners. 
He heard of Mrs. Mighel’s projected 
sale of her father’s diary while crossing 
the plains and recognized the story as 
one that should be published for early 
Californians. In 1929, touched by a 
similarity in Sterling B. F. Clark’s ex- 
periences and those of his own father, 
he purchased the manuscript and pub- 
lished it under the title of “How Many 
Miles From St. Jo?”—a book which 
gained the prize for being “one of the 
fifty best books of the year” and has 
been proclaimed by eastern critics as 
“an epic of the West.” 

How much indirectly he has done for 
California letters through his support of 
the work of this unusual woman no one 
will ever know; but because of his faith 
in what she was doing and his patron- 
age of the historic house on Baker Street, 
our State is immeasurably richer in its 
collected records of the early pioneer 
gold-seekers. 


OF CALIFORNIANS 


By Rosert E. Cowan 
LIBRARIAN, WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK, JR., 
LIBRARY 

T IS with deep regret that the passing 
I of Senator Phelan is noted. Tran- 

sitory as it was, my acquaintance 
with him had been pleasant and extend- 
ed for almost a quarter century. In its 
broadest significance he was in his time 
one of the three ablest men that Califor- 
nia could own, and even of these three, 
one was Californian only by a few years 
of residence. 

Many times in the past thirty years, I 
have clearly expressed my personal be- 
lief in his unusual ability and my respect 
for his accomplishments. He was one of 
the very few (almost alone, we might 
say) of the younger native Californians 
who inherited superlative wealth, and 
who retained and developed richly, per- 
sonal ambitions which tended to worthy 
deeds. There have been truly, one or two 
others of his class who have also been 
worthy, although Nature, perhaps, had 
not so generously endowed them. Sundry 
others merely barged through life, creat- 
ed nothing of beauty, and, sordid and 
pitiful, went out leaving nought behind 
but an unwholesome memory. 

Of the late Senator it may be said that 
all of his accomplishments and _ attain- 
ments tended consistently to that indefi- 
nite greater attribute—noblesse oblige. 
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“Some Personal Reminiscences 


By Dr. FREDERICK W. D’EvELYN 


URING almost four decades, I 
ED made many and varied contacts 

with “James D.” as we of the 
“building” loved to name him in our 
colloquial exchanges. Now that he is 
gone, there is a very conscious realism 
that Time has marked the calendar 
somewhat heavily, and henceforth the 
series of “contacts” will take on—longer 
intervals. Iche times and seasons—will 
never again be—just as they were. True 
not dreary barren vistas of retrospective, 
rather storehouses of garnered memories 
and experiences. Yes! springtime and 
summer will come again—but there will 
be absent, empty places in elevator, cor- 
ridor and office. O tempore! 

One morning in 1904 I got a message 
to. come to Rooms 37 and: 39. On enter- 
ing the rooms, I found amongst others, 
James D. Phelan, William Greer Har- 
rison and Ignatiz Steinhart. It proved 
to be a nucleus formation, that of the 
Pacific Coast Forest, Fish and Game 
Association. The matter was strongly 
advocated and earnestly followed up. 
None in that room that morning would 
have dared a prophecy of what the on- 
coming years had in destiny for San Fran- 
cisco. Brave indeed would have been that 
one who ventured a “harvest-report-of 
products’ from the ideas and activities 
that were outborn from the conferences 
of that varied group that met in the Old 
Phelan Building. Its fortune we can not 
just now follow save to state some of its 
activities have since become world-wide 
and still carry on. Ihe intervening years 
have registered many “contacts” for Mr. 
James D. Phelan. They were full-fav- 
ored years, years of manhood, years of 
testing, crowded with responsibilities, 
high-marks, fruition of capabilities. Ever 
a growing and widening arena, San 
Francisco, California, Washington. 

Brave and vigorous was “the plant- 
ing; the reaping varied and bountiful. 
What the harvest-home?” Ask! San 
Francisco? It answered, when the final 
honors were won, with the national flag 
half-mast high, waving over a city of 
sorrow, while the prayers and voiced 
memories of its people became a vibrant 
allelujah of proven respect as he lingered 
in silent state for now last acclaim of 
victory. 

It may be that his love and devotion 
to the interests of children, which were 
most beneficial and continuous, gave to 
some of us a closer link of kinship. Be 
that as it may, we still treasure as prec- 
ious amongst our archives, a telegram— 
“Yes! You may quote me as favoring 
C. P. E. Senator James D. Phelan.” 


(C. P. E.—Children’s Pets Exhibition. ) 


Mr. Phelan was game, determined, 
and when needed demonstrated without 
any apology a “backbone” of startling 
eficiency. If political martyrdom was 
being employed his smile would spoil 
the camera, but no. word of surprise or 
bitterness would be added. There was no 
time in his career that his acute and cul- 
tured brain did not fully analyze politi- 
cal cross-puzzles, psychology, and all 
varieties of “extras.’”’ Mr. Phelan had a 


statesman’s respect for politics, yet to 


muse in closer touch, he seemed to ever 
possess a plus-party consciousness. His in- 
terpretation seemed not out born of per- 
sonal ambition, but of nationalistic 
measure, that in case of defeat would find 
its voice not in defiance, but rather in 
disappointment, as if to say “the bother 
is I had a lot of useful things which I 
wanted to do for the country, and to 
which I had given much thought and 
time.’ Mr. Phelan had a rare innate 
talent for constructive values. It was a 
pity that he had not at all times un- 
hindered opportunity for its employment. 
In the latter years, one unconsciously 
realized that Mr. Phelan had written 
for himself a sustaining “philosophy” 
that ever and anon enabled him to catch 
a vision of the hilltop that gave him 
“aid’’ and further added a new beauty 
and meaning to what had before been at 
best unillumined landscapes. He would 
at no time readily concede that the “Vox 
Populi’ must de facto be the “Vox 
Deo,” but few public men held in higher 
station the just plain human-being than 
Mr. Phelan; never did he admit any 
shadow of doubt that in the great series 
of creation, be its aeons ever so numer- 
ous that its final entity the human at its 
maturity was the exemplary principal. 
His senior and greater “public years” 
proved this “diagnosis” one of great 
potency and comfort to him. Even with 
this estimate, Mr. Phelan demonstrated 
that these self-same human beings not 
yet winged for heaven were purposed for 
and capable of working out their own 
salvation on earth within the innate 
limits of economic laws, provided these 
laws were not rendered impotent and 
perverse by being deprived of rightness 
(justice) and humaneness so often, to- 
day, omitted in their observance. 

Mr. Phelan’s character was fast ripen- 
ing into a public possession. Had a few 
more years been permitted to him the 
fruition and harvest would possibly have 
been more in evidence, more specific. Of 
that we dare not and would not even 
intrude a surmise. 
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A Modern Maecenas: James Duval Phelan 


pursuit after wealth, there are but 
few who care for the higher things 
of life. And because the men whose gaze 
penetrates beyond the trivialities and 
superficialities of our modern civilization 
are so few, we value those who are given 
us the more. And we grieve all the more 
when they are taken away from us. 
James Duval Phelan would have been 
a glory to any age, even the Golden Age 
of Greece, but his brightness shone with 
an unusual brilliancy in our times, be- 
cause so many of us have deserted the 
things for which he stood from his 
earliest years until his leaving us a brief 
time ago. 
And what were the things for which 
he stood: The identical things which 
were sponsored by Chaucer’s knight: 


“Truth, Honor, Freedom, and 
courtesie.”’ 


Ti THIS AGE of materialism and mad 


It were superfluous to explain, suffice it 
to say that he was a magnificent phil- 
osopher whose one aim was truth, and 
he ever buffeted the vast sea of error and 
quackery with lusty sinews; he was the 
very. soul of honor and his mere word 
was the greatest surety a man could de- 
sire; freedom was ever dear to his heart, 
and his democracy was as sterling as that 
of Washington and Jefferson, yet as 


By Cyrit CLEMENS | 


modern as that of Wilson and Hoover; 
and courtesy—when this word is men- 
tioned—I hear thousands and thousands 
of his friends speak up and say that in 
him were embodied all the charm, grace, 
and gentleness of Sir Galahad of the 
Round Table. And they will feel that 
this rather understates than overstates it. 

Others will write about his great 
services to his city, state, and country, 
about his far-seeing statesmanship, and 
his unselfish devotion to his people dur- 
ing many years of public service. It is my 
purpose to say a few words about his 
devotion to literature. 

Not long since I was glancing through 
some old numbers of the OVERLAND and 
came upon an extremely well-written 
article on government signed “James 
Duval Phelan.” This was in the early 
eighties and the writer was not much 


over twenty. From that year until this 


present one, a period of approximately 
fifty years, his interest in literature did 
not wane—and the more remarkable 
considering the amount of time he had 
to spend in public life. 

He wrote charming poetry (Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton quotes one of his 
splendid stanzas in the beginning of a 
novel) ; he was ever a true student of 
the classics, delighting especially in 
Horace; and was one of the finest after- 


dinner speakers which America has ever 
produced, ranking not much below 
George William Curtis and Chauncey 
Depew. Two of his very clever sayings 
from an extempore speech linger in my 
mind: 


“Poets are born, not paid.” 


“A statesman is a politician who has 


been dead six months!” 


Nor must we fail to mention his fas- 
cinating book of memoirs telling about 
his colorful and extremely versatile 
career. 

He was always ready to see literary 
merit in others, and no one did more 
than he to foster and aid the splendid 
literature of the West. His home at 
Montalvo was a mecca for all the arts, 
and lovers of literature, music, and art 
ever received a most hearty welcome. 
Only last fall Montalvo entertained the 
League of Western Writers in a truly 
royal manner, and no one who was there 
will ever forget the radiant welcome 
which our beloved host had for one and 
all. It is that memory of the great and 
gentle man which it is my pleasure most 
to dwell upon. 

California mourns the Maecenas - 
her Golden Age of Literature, James 
Duval Phelan, poet, statesman, and 
patron of letters! 


HE DWELT AMONG THE LILIES 


s E dwelt among the lilies where 
H they grew 
Luxuriantly in bud and blossom’s 


row, 
Whose attar essences in breezes blow 
Toward the waning star and dome of 


blue. 


Like birds of passage there his fancies 
flew 

Among Earth’s arts and graces to and 
fro— 

Mind messengers—now sonnet—now 
rondeau— 

On pinions fresh with morning’s silver 
dew. : 


Yet was he lavish with his garnered 
store, 

Whose gifts unlocked the needy’s debile 
door; 

And as he gave, he, too, rejoiced and 
smiled. 


He knew no days of sordid, wasted 
hours, 

Who loved the breath of Beauty un- 
defiled. 


- And saw her soul reflected in the 


flowers. 
He was of those that find an earnest 
aim 
And count its labors not as futile play.; 
But who with nature-true devotion lay 
Rich tribute on its altar’s burning flame. 


So sinks the mundane pageant from the 
sight 

As sinks the sunbeam down the umbrose 
west, 

While we stand gazing on some lonely 
height. 


By N. J. Hersy 


Nor was his goal that gaudy bauble 
fame; 

To, him its glamor was but spurious 
pay. 

He walked serengly life’s lane-fretted 
way, 

Content to leave a loved and honored 
name. 


Shall we then mourn for him when it 


is best 

At day’s departing to approach ‘true 
rest, 

As Vigor bows fatigued to beckoning 
Night? 


‘ 
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Lee 


H LE the lecture in itself was not 

\X/ of great importance, it was beau- 
tifully symbolic to see Virginia 
Hersch stand before her husband’s paint- 
ings in the Beaux Arts Gallery and 
speak, not with the hesitancy of a maiden 
speech, but with a flow of language 
appropriate to the author of two excel- 
lent books. The scene made a unity 
of the pictures, the 
place, the books and 
the people, though 
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and Virginia Hersch 


By ALBERT M. BENDER: 


years he had his first exhibition. He 
went on, Santa Fe and Taos, New Mex- 
ico. Then he painted his way through 
the war, and after the war returned to 
New Mexico, but he was restless for 
Paris, and painted his way back there. 
There he met Helen Virginia Davis, 
who soon became Virginia Hersch. 
Young folks are likelv to get lost in 


done in France and 


the books tell of 
sixteenth century 
Spain. But Virginia 
Hersch is a native 
of San Francisco, of 
pre - Revolutionary 
and California pio- 
neer stock, and while 
she spoke her friends 
and her parents’ 
friends mingled with 
strangers in the 
audience, forgot the 
difference between 
time and countries, 
as she wished above 
all things to make 
them do:—‘For the 
modern school is the 
school of Paris, and 
that is essentially in- 
ternational, and essentially individual,” 
she said. 

Behind her, though unmentioned, were 
the paintings of Lee Hersch, her hus- 
band, to prove the point. Lee Hersch 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and before 
the age of fifteen began to paint, copy- 
ing pictures, making portraits of anyone 
who would pose, as children do without 
any knowledge or training. But he 
wanted to “know how,” so when he saw 
the advertisement “Artist’s apprentice 
wanted,” it seemed the opportunity of 
his dream. He applied. It was a com- 
mercial house. The director of the art 
department asked to see his work and, 
like an old, disappointed artist, said, 
“It'll be a long time before you get 
back to oil paints again,’ and put him 
to lettering. But the designer, a young, 
rather frightened but not disappointed 
painter, gave good drunken counsel: 
“It’s the wrong thing, kid. Get out of it 
while you can. You'll never learn to 
paint here.’’ And he got out. Cleveland 
Art School, Woodstock, and in three 


Bridge at San Paul, Rivie 


ra, near Nice. Lee Hersch, 1930 


Paris. Lee Hersch knew just enough to 
call himself a student and to avoid art 
schools. He studied in museums and at 
the exhibitions of men as varying as 
Matisse, Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Se- 
gonzac, Soutine, Bonnard, in that word- 
less school of color and form and line. 
He studied without knowing any of the 
teachers personally, and without copying 
or imitating their line or color, found 
his own way and found his own way so 
well that his work has been exhibited in 
Paris in a group with the work of these 
other men. When Leopold Survage, who 
welcomed him into the Paris school, first 
saw his work he compared it with his 
own abstract art saying, “extremes 
touch,” and writing, ‘You have the gift 
of creating a language of your own.” 


As to this gift of creating one’s own 
language—Baudelaire quoted a friend 
who said, “The artist uses nature as a 
dictionary.” Quite as a word from a 
dictionary, one must not misuse a hill or 
tree, but to be an artist one must sur- 
round them with his own interpretation, 


giving them a life which the layman did 
not sense before. “The unconsciousness 
of nature,” Lee Hersch says, “the way 
nature reaches beyond the view and be- 
yond the picture within the frame, I try 
to put that into my landscapes, and I 
try to paint a figure as I do a landscape, 
with that same unconsciousness of beauty 
and impersonality of form.” 

Virginia Hersch, 
living with him, 
traveling with him, 
let her early train- 
ing (she is a juris 
doctor and a licensed 
lawyer ) become only 
the scaffolding of 
=, her mind, and cov- 

_ = ered it with other 
thoughts. Uncon- 

= sciously she mixed 
her materials, min- 
gling with living 
painters, watching 
their struggles, see- 
ing some give up 
while others went 
on, this second group 
dividing into those 
who grew stronger 
and those who grew 
bitterer with the 
years, and at the 
same time seeing the 


and. Picasso, until first art, and then life 
reached outside of its frame of place and 
time and became universal. Perhaps her 
greatest gift is that of vividly creating 
a bygone age and she does this by super- 
imposing on pictures a living voice. 

‘To be specific, take her first book 
“Bird of God: The Romance of El 
Greco.” There was the living scene and 
the living voices of artists in their strug- 
gle all around her and El Greco was 
for her the sum of all, the modern artist 
in heroic scale—ex-patriot,.and yet the 
most Spanish painter of Spain; ex-patriot 
and yet the greatest Greek since ancient 
times; Greek, Italian and Spanish in his 
life, and in his death the prophet of the 
modern school, which has its home in 
Paris. Tchen the scene, the great ban- 
quets of Venice, lived for her through 
the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, and 
especially the supreme illustrator, Veron- 
ese. As the story progressed to Spain, the 
paintings grew less specific. There were 
dottings of scattered facts across which 


(Continued on Page 350) 


work of El Greco. 
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The Romance of a Paper Man and a Marble Woman 


E was a go-getter—a university 
H graduate with diplomas from 

an Eastern as well as a West- 
ern School of Mines, and had served 
faithfully in acquiring experience in 
practical field work. He had been in 
sole charge of a large mining property 
in which his father had a controlling in- 
terest, but had decided to go to South 
Africa to get away from home influences 
and friendly cooperation. Robert Hel- 
muth Grant had background socially 
and financially, and was cocksure of 
himself. He prided himself on knowing 
his own mind and was not averse to 
helping other people make -up theirs. In 
the thirty years of his life he had over- 
come whatever obstacles crossed his 
path, even to the loss of his mother and 
the adjustment to her successor. He and 
his father had a tacit agreement not to 
interfere in each others personal affairs, 
and to be strictly business in other mat- 
ters. To date the young man had had 
no time for girls. He had been too busy 
making a place for himself in the big 
constructive activities of the go-getter 
class. 

“Dad, I think I will spend my last 
two weeks here by doing a bit of fishing 
between surveys of the formations around 
St. Helena, the Petrified Forest and the 
Geyser region. I’ll have to deal with 
similar conditions later, and will need 
some first hand information.” ‘The men 
were in the breakfast room of their 
Berkeley home. 

“You have vacated your quarters here 
and in the office which indicates that 
you are going at once.” 

“Yes, I expect to be at my stopping 
place by noon.” 

“All right, son, and good luck to you. 
Pll expect to see you for a final con- 
ference.” 

“Yes; upon my return [’ll drop into 
the office.”’ 


The guests at a wooded mountain re- » 


sort, nestling on a trout stream in a foot- 
hill canyon of Napa County, were 
divided at the dinner hour between the 
spacious lobby and the quaintly lighted 
dining room, when Robert Helmuth 
Grant, ocmpleting arrangements for his 
fishing trip at dawn, was inquiring 
about reading matter. 

‘We have just received the latest 
best seller, written by one of our guests, 
a Miss Jolaine Painter. It is entitled, 
“Two Judgments,” and is the story of a 
young clergyman who loses his fashion- 
able following when he marries an un- 
wed mother, disowned by her family 
and deserted by her lover.” 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 


‘That ought to be a hot sketch,” was 
the comment as the book changed hands. 

“The young lady going out of the 
door is the author. That is her mother 
and a girl friend.” 

“Who is the chap with them?” 

“He’s a sculptor, and evidently an 
old friend.” 

“He looks like an artist, all right. 
Has he done anything worth while?” 

“Not so far as I know. He is work- 
ing on a figure, I heard some one say.” 

“A female statue, I’ll bet.” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

The zest of wading up stream, and 
whipping the rifles filled the early 
hours of the newcomer, and it was not 
until lunch time that “Iwo Judgments” 
was opened. ‘he meal was all but eaten 
when this sentence caught his eye. 

“His hair had that golden glint and 
sheen best compared to molasses candy 
when the pulling is finished.” 

“‘Lasses candy hair! Well I'll be 
damned! A fellow with that color of 
hair couldn’t be anything but a simp.” 

Down went the book and a very dis- 
guested young man grabbed his fishing 
pole, reeled in the line and prepared to 
study rock formation intensively. 


“TOLAINE, ’fess up! Wouldn’t you 

be thrilled if you should find your 
hero with the molasses colored hair 
haunting the underbrush or tall timbers 


-_hereabouts ?”’ 


“IT would at least give him the once 
over, if that is what you want to hear, 
you tormenting imp.” 

“Hs-sh! Keep it dark! I’ve seen 
him! 

‘No!’ came in chorus from Jolaine, 
her mother, and Andrew Brescia, the 
sculptor. “‘When, and where?’ they 
all demanded. 

“Less than an hour ago. He’s been 
fishing and picking up rocks all day. 
The clerk says he is a geologist who 
came up from San Francisco yesterday.” 

That was all that Robert Helmuth 
Grant waited to hear. 

“Jumping Jehosaphat! Am I like 
that?” 

He was screened off from the pergola 
by flowering wisteria covering the ver- 
andah where he had sought rest after 
his long tramp. As he escaped unseen 
he heard the laughing group coming up 
the garden walk, and knew that he was 
still the subject of discussion. | 

“Suffering cats! What a mess I am 
getting into! They want to know all 
about my business. I'll find out some- 


thing about theirs first.’ 


With this intention he made as care- 
ful a toilet as his field wardrobe per- 
mitted. 3 

“They are a bunch of ‘high brows,’ ” 
he said to himself. “What do I care 
what they think?” 

Nevertheless with several more “be- 
damns” he brushed his hair until it 
shone like satin and insisted on having 
a permanent seat near Jolaine’s table 
after learning that the mother and 
sculptor were returning to San Fran- 
cisco on the morrow. Dinner finished, 
he called a long distance telephone 
number. 

“Hello, Dad. This is Bob speaking. 
I’ve found some civilized savages up 
here and need more clothes. Send my 
dinner coat and my white flannels.” 

“Who is she, Bob?” came the quiz- 
zical voice of his father. 

“Never mind, Dad. I don’t know yet, 
but I’ll soon find out. See you later. 
Maybe I’ll have something to tell 
then.” 

“Going direct to the corner where 
Jolaine’s mother sat alone, Robert Hel- 
muth Grant bowed, and presenting his 
card, asked: “May I sit here, Mrs. 
Painter, I have been reading your 
daughter’s book, and would like very 
much to meet her before leaving for 
South Africa next week. Please pardon 
such a direct method, but there seems to 
be no other way. I hope you will grant 
permission, as I would hesitate to ap- 
proach her after you are gone.” 

His air of friendliness left the elder 
woman no alternative. 

Conversation turned upon the dif- 
ference between the formality of her 
youth with the freedom of today. She 
said: “I do not find so-called flaming 
youth so objectionable. They are thought- 
less but not really lacking in fine feeling 
or respect.”’ 

“I am glad to hear you say that. I 
believe that one should take what he 
wants out of life, provided he gives a 
square deal in doing it.” 

“The ignoring of social amenities is 
the worst phase. For instance on our 
way here I was obliged to stand in the 
street car while some young men kept 
their seats. Jolaine was highly indig- 
nant at their lack of breeding, but I only 


felt sorry for the loss to the young men 


of an opportunity to do a gracious act 
which involved a personal sacrifice. Were 
men not permitted to shield women and 
children there would be little tender- 
ness in their lives. . Business is brutal 
warfare, where only the strong or cun- 
ning win—’” 
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The appearance of Jolaine and her 
companions cut short any further com- 
ment, and soon the group were headed 
for a favorite pathway with Robert Hel- 
muth Grant carefully piloting Mrs. 
Painter. 


& bear: go-getter moved over to the 
Painter table next day, and had the 
vacant chair removed to prevent intru- 
sion. He lost no time in paying exclu- 
sive attention to Jolaine. His methods 
annoyed her at first, but she soon dis- 
covered that there must be no trifling. 
As is the case in all belated sex awaken- 
ings, Robert Helmuth Grant fell hard 
for the first woman who had aroused 
his mating instincts. 

He almost swept Jolaine off her feet 
by rushing her in true college fashion. 
He became meticulously careful in 
careful in speech and manner, and his 
tawny colored locks looked as if each 
hair had been brushed separately. With 
all of his curiosity concerning the de- 
tails of her life he almost forgot the 
book in an ever increasing interest in 
the author. She told him casually about 
her childhood friend and pal, Andrew 
Brescia, the Spanish Californian artist 
and his work, but that made only a 
slight impression. 

The all absorbing question was how 
to pursuade Jolaine to marry him before 
he began his year of self-imposed exile. 
She was so conventionally minded he 
scarcely dared hope for a hasty wedding. 
His contracts forbade delay, and each 
day’s development made it still more im- 
possible to ask Jolaine to accompany him 
into a new and lonely frontier environ- 
ment. 

Flattered by such intensive devotion, 
Jolaine was elusive, undecided and not 
sure of herself. She had cherished an 
altogether different ideal of a hero, and 
an entirely opposite setting and circum- 
stances when love should come to her. 
She thought she wanted a man to be 
timid, self-effacing and afraid to make 
an approach. Robert Helmuth Grant 
had taken her in his arms, kissed her 
fervently, and then announced his de- 
sire to marry her. Something primitive 
within her answered his lusty call, but a 
New England conscience modestly re- 
pressed such feelings. It was hard to 
induce her to admit that she, too, loved, 
and she was slow in accepting a tenta- 
tive engagement. When immediate mar- 
riage was urged she was in a panic and 
fled to her room where she remained 
secluded until long after the dinner 
hour. 

“Jolaine, dearest, if it is your wish 
that I go tomorrow without seeing you 
again, I will do so, but I can never 
forget, and will never cease to love you. 
Will this situation make you happy? I 


3 


will wait under your window for a note 
from you. Robert.” 

The slip of white paper under the 
door was the first communication 
Jolaine had ever received from her 
lover. His handwriting! How precious 
it was! And how considerate he had 
been in not disturbing her. She was 
frantic at the thought of separation. 
Frightened at the prospect, she was will- 
ing to acknowledge her own feelings. 
She knew instinctively that her widowed 
mother would urge her to follow the 
dictates of her own heart. And she 
would do it. : 

A subdued and tearful maiden trying 
to solve the greatest problem in her life 
crept into the outstretched arms of her 
distracted lover. The moon was setting 
when final arrangements were made. 
They would be married two hours be- 
fore the train time, and no one but the 
witnesses should be in the know. 


We. has happened Jolaine?” 
queried the mother, startled by 
the suppressed excitement characterizing 
Jolaine’s return. The flustered face, the 
unshed tears, the restless movements, 
the absent mindedness did not escape 
the keen perceptions of mother love. 
Jolaine snuggled down beside her, and 
confided. 

“I have always promised to tell you 
when “Mr. Right” invaded my waking 
consciousness.” 


“Is he the young man we met at the - 


Springs ?”’ 

“Yes, mother; I’ve embarked on the 
Great Adventure, but I can’t talk about 
it now.” 

“T’ve always trusted you, dear.” 

“You will have to continue to for a 
while longer. I will tell you all about 
it when I can.” 

Mrs. Painter wisely refrained from 
further comment. Under the soothing 
influence Jolaine’s tense nerves relaxed 
and for the first time in a week she 
slept soundly. 


ELCOME to our city, you Great 
Genius!” greeted Andrew Bres- 
cia, when Jolaine appeared at the studio 
door. “You don’t know what it is to 
be famous, but you will when you read 
this stuff!” He thrust a handful of clip- 
pings into her outstretched hand. ‘“These 
have come in since we arrived last week. 
They all praise that sap head hero of 
yours with the candy pull wig.” 
“Andrew Brescia, if you say another 
word, I[’ll come there and slap your ugly 
face,” retorted Jolaine, in mock anger. 
“How is old Cleopatra coming on?” 
“You poor ignorant nut; you don’t 
know a Venus when you see one. Phi- 
dias put it over on me by leaving his 
figure armless. I’ve been having a heck 
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of a time with this hand and arm. 
Won’t you step upon the model plat- 
form and lift that beautiful left of yours 
a position while I immortalize it?” 

“T’ll not bulge an inch, sir, until you 
say that you are sorry for your atrocious 
behavior.” 

“You go to; I’m not sorry, and I 
won't say I am.” 

“Go on; don’t mind me! Show what 
a rotter you can develop into; you en- 
vious, green-eyed monster.” 

“What are you two children quarrel- 
ing about now? Never in my born days 
have I seen such people. You can’t get 
along peaceably together, and don’t 
seem to do well apart, either. Andrew 
has been moping ever since we got 
home,” declared Mrs. Painter, coming 
in from an adjoining room. 

“Well, who has a better right to cor- 
rect Andrew? MHaven’t I raised that 
child from infancy? Momsey, I am go- 
ing to razz him every time I feel like it. 
He has it coming to him. Hasn’t he 
always behaved abominably about my 
work. He doesn’t know anything about 
classic literature. He should never have 
been allowed to read my great Master- 
piece.’ 

- “Shut up, Cities and come over here 

while I reproduce the contour of your 
exquisite profile before the clay gets too 
dry.” This with an obsequiously low 
bow, and a loud smack on the back of 
her hand, which he seized with avidity 
and held at a ridiculous angle. 

“All right, Andy.” Soon the two 
were absorbed in the problem of creat- 
ing a perfect female figure according to 
modern art standards. 

“They carry on like this all of the 
time. One would think they were on 
the verge of blows, but when I hear 
Andy and Gintzy used in addressing 
each other I know that everything 1 is all 
right.” 

The mother busied herself tidying up 
the disordered room. 


T sea how Robert Helmuth Grant 
pored over Jolaine’s book. Every 


' man is a conservative where the woman 


he loves is concerned and there was a 
well defined prejudice against the 
preacher hero for marrying an unwed 
mother. Over and over again he read 
Jolaine’s explanation of it. The title, 
“Two Judgments,” was based on the 
action of the faithless lover’s family and 
the Dominie’s congregation. 


Jolaine had written: “Arthur Prendi- - 


gast was hurrying from his church study 
homeward, when he heard low moaning, 
and discovered a pathetically young 
country girl huddled in a heap near a 
doorway. To his simple, “What is the 
matter with you?” she had answered, 
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“THE MOCCASIN TRAIL”—By Reed Ful- | 


ton. Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc. A 
Junior Book. 2: 
LTHOUGH classed. as a Junior book, 
age as well as youth will find thrills 
awaiting them in these pages, for one is 
transported back to the days of 1835, when 
buffalo herds roamed the prairies, and In- 
dians were hostile to the traveler upon too 
many occasions. 

The story is woven around young Bruce 
West, who took the Trail with Kit Carson, 
who protects the runaway boy. ‘“‘Croppy,” 
a remarkably gifted pony, and “Shag,” a 
powerful and sagacious both gifts of 
Kit Carson, accompany our two _ heroes 
throughout the exciting expedition, starting 
from St. Louis. 

Several mysteries and a faint hint of a 
love story give zest to this recital of the 
perils of a former day. 

The author says in his preface: “Through 
the eyes of a score or more of men, I have 
seen the great scout Kit Carson, and that 
trail he knew so well. My gratitude goes to 
them all, but in particular I give acknowl- 
edgements to William Drannan, self-styled 
“Chief of Scouts,” and to Colonel Henry In- 
man, who has gathered much atmosphere 
and incident of the old Southwest in his 
volume, “The Old Sante Fe Trail.” 

Mr. Fulton has written two Junior novels 
previously, “Powder Dock Mystery” and 
“Davy Jones’ Locker.” He is in charge of 
Journalism at the Broadway High School in 
Seattle, Washington. He is accustomed to 
study throughout the year, when he wishes 
to write a historical novel; then in vacation 
days he concentrates on the actual writing 
of his book. 

Lotus J. CosTIGAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND ITS CHRONICLER © 


we have sought everywhere for in- 


teresting material, have delved in for- 
bidding places, without recognizing the rich 
material at hand in our own State University. 
It has remained for an editor and newspaper 
man to bring together in an imposing volume 
a wealth of information that will appeal to 
many readers from many points of ‘view. 
Origin and Development of the University 
of California, by William Warren Ferrier, 
a volume of nearly 700 pages, traces the rise 
of the University from its earliest beginnings, 
with a clearness and accuracy of detail that 
makes it good reading, and that showe his- 
tory in the making in attractive guise. Cali- 
fornians should welcome the volume as a 
distinctive addition to the fuller history of 
thcir own state; college people, from what- 
ever ‘nstitution, should read it for the picture 
it gives of the growth of a University, and 
for the intimate views of college life in two 
centuries. One may read it with interest for 


the familiar names, names of young instruc- 


tors who afterwards became world figures: 
Joseph and John Le Conte, Edward Rowland 
Sill, Charles Mills Gayley, Josiah Royce. 
One may read it for the names of the great 
who have sojourned here, or for the familiar 
names that to so many mean the best for 
which the University stood: George Holmes 
Howison, Martin Kellogg, Alexis Lange, 
George C. Edwards, Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
Lovers of othletics will find the story of many 
contests, including the history of the axe. 
The various publications put out in the shade 
of the University receive space from “The 
University Echo” of March, 1871, to the 
“California Daily Bruin.” The affiliated col- 
leges are not neglected, nor is Lick Observa- 
tory, nor is—But why go on? Dr. Ferrier’s 
inclusive history will be all things to all 
readers as they find the name, the reference, 
the quotation, for which they are looking. 
They are to be congratulated upon having 
access to a volume that will answer so many 
questions, revive so many interesting memo- 
ries, or acquaint one with so much that is of 
value in the history of the University and 
of the State. oy 
L. B. Everett. 


MORNING LIGHT—By Frank B. Linder- 
man. Published by John Day. $2.00. 


HE announcement of a new Western novel 

has long since ceased to halt even the 
most naive of readers in the midst of his 
morning cereal. Western novels are as plenty 
as fleas on a lazy hound—and it must be 
confessed, most of them seem to serve even 
less purpose. The flea, at least, arouses a 
momentary interest. 

True, certain writers of the Western story 
have their personal following, and the an- 
nouncement of a new story by this gentle- 
man or that—Zane Grey or whoever—starts 
an immediate procession to the bookshop, or 
the free library. Since I a am reader less 
concerned with past performance than pres- 
ent; since I read a story for its content 
rather than because a much-beblurbed author 
signs it, I reach but lazily for any volume 
which indicates a Western setting. I know 


-these stories all too well, from the hard- 


riding, quick-shooting hero to the innocent 
heroine, fresh from an Eastern college, who 
is insulted or abducted or whatever by the 
cattle-rustling villain. 

It’s a dangerous thing to be so blase. I 


almost overlooked reading a real. story; a’ 


genuine Western by a man who knows his 
West. My apologies to Frank B. Linderman, 


author of Morning Light, for having even 


momentarily classed him with the drugstore 
writers who turn out most of the Zane Grey 
type of stuff. 

Here’s a good story, well told, which brings 
in material new to most readers; the story 
of Lige Mounts, pioneer of the old Far West. 
And it is told from a new angle. Mounts is 
a squawman, yet the reader loses nothing of 
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his liking for this virile character of the 
vanished buffalo days, nothing of his sym- 
pathy. I suspect, indeed, that the reader 
would be sadly disappointed if Mounts did 
not finish up his story just as he does. 
Harry NoyYEs PRATT. 
(Continued on Page 346) 


DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP | 


Gen. Pass.Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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REASONS WHY 


TODAY ! 


1 Good bonds are safe . . 


* today and tomorrow. 


you should buy bonds 


? Good bonds cost less to- 
* day than they probably 


will tomorrow. 


3 Good bonds bring a regu- 


° lar income. 


And today S. W. Straus & 
° Co. is offering good bonds 


in yield as high as 64%. 


Yous can’t afford to miss today’s 


opportunity. Mail the coupon. 


now ... for our free Nustrated 


booklet, 


Specify Booklet K-1130 


“How to Invest Money.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO, 


Investment Securities 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 


Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 


New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 


JAN 
haVar 


KNOWN BY THEIR DEEDS 
(Continued from Page 332) 


wherever in his world travels he hap- 
pened to be, doing in kindness and 
thoughtfulness those little things. that 
brought smiles to the eyes and gladness 
into the hearts of those whom his friend- 
ship honored. 

With the end near et hand, he un- 
consciously epitomized his own nobly 
generous life by breathing the spirit of 
friendship into that classic document 
called his will. For with him it was 
true that: 

Little acts make up the deeds — 

Of human kindliness that bring, 
Indeed, the songs that sing, 
Into our lives some happiness. 


TWO DAYS 
By Ezra A. Ricks 


fr ] ston are two days of the week 
about which I never worry—two 
care-free days kept sacredly free 
from fear and apprehension. 

One of these days is YESTERDAY. 
Yesterday with all its cares, frets, pains 
and aches, with all its faults and blun- 
ders, has passed forever beyond the reach 
of my recall. Save for the beautiful 
memories, sweet and tender, that linger 
like the perfume of roses in the heart of 
the day that is gone, I have nothing to 
do with yesterday. 

And the other day I do not worry 
about is TOMORROW. Tomorrow 
with all its possibilities, adversities, its 
burdens and perils, its large promises 
and poor performances, its failures and 
mistakes, is as far beyond my reach or 
my mastery as its dead sister, YES TER- 
DAY. 

There is left for myself, then, but one 
day of the week, TODAY. Any man 
can fight the battles of today. Any wom- 
an can carry the burdens of just one day. 
Any man can resist the temptations of 
today. It isn’t the experiences of today 
that drive men mad. It is the remorse 
for the happenings of yesterday and the 
dread of what tomorow may disclose. 


laVan laV an 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


Overland Monthly 


Therefore, I think, and I do and I 
journey but one day at a time. And while 
faithfully and dutifully I run my course, 
and work my appointed task on that day 
of mine, God the almighty, the all loving 
will take care of yesterday and tomorrow. 


A GOLDEN MEMORY 
(Continued from Page 338) 
veranda, still smiling a kindly farewell. 

The sky was all aglow, the golden 
day had drawn to a close. It was a beau- 
tiful and eternal memory etched upon 
the mind; most beautiful of all in that 
picture—the figure of that spirit of hos- 
pitality, sending after us the benediction 
of his radiant smile. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


THE FULTON MEMORIAL ROOM 
(Continued from Page 345) 
HE Fulton Memorial Room of Stanford 
University Library has a very interesting 
collection of early books by Bret Harte, in- 
cluding the following: 

(1) The Lost Galleon, in original red cloth 
binding, published in San Francisco by Towne 
& Bacon in 1866. 

(2) Outcroppings: Selections of California 
Verse, published in San Francisco by A. 
Roman & Co., 1866. 

(3) Luck of Roaring Camp, with Brown’ of 
Calaveras, in dark green binding, a first 
edition, second issue, also a pirated edition 


by Hotten, printed in London, 1870. 


(4) Poems, author’s autographed copy with 
the presentation note cut away, in original 
dark red binding, New York, 1871. 

(5) Facsimile of The Heathen Chinee as 
written by the author for OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

(6) Condensed Novels. A very attractive 
brochure Concerning Condensed Novels has 
been prepared by Nathan Van Patten, Li- 
brarian of Stanford University, and printed 
by Stanford University Press, featuring a 
letter dated May 30, 1870, written by Bret 
Harte to James R. Osgood & Co. The letter 
has to do with the question of copyright of 
Condensed Novels. Bret Harte points out 
that the material was sent to A. Roman & 
Co., who was to arrange for its publication, 
but there was a pirated edition put out by 
Carlton & Co. in 1867. Bret Harte explains 
he was unfamiliar with methods of handling 
contracts and asks Osgood & Co. for sug- 
gestions. 

In the brochure, edited by Mr. Van Patten, 
there is a fac-simile of a portion of the Bret 
Harte letter, used as a frontispiece, giving 
some valuable historical data regarding Bret 
Harts and his early connections with Over- 
LAND MONTHLY. 

GRACE T. HADLEY. 


239 Post Street 
«San Francisco- 
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Humanity’s Day 


By Dr. FREDERICK W. D’EvVELYN 
Corresponding Secretary, Humanity’s Day 


CUTE and far-reaching changes 
A are today taking place—almost 

momentarily, in all departments 
of being and of thought. Whether next 
of kin, or closeness of contact is the most 
determining factor of destiny, is being 
somewhat closely debated. In the mid- 
summer of 1923, an Educational Con- 


gress was held in San Francisco, Cali- | 


fornia. In one section of that Congress 
there was formulated the question: ‘‘Is 
it possible or is it desirable to have a 
World’s Day?” Out of the prompt- 
ings of that question came the subject 
of our paper—Humanity’s Day. It was 
in a measure a still birth, just a shade 
more tangible than a conception. It soon 
found varied foci of acceptance and ap- 
preciation, and so continues. Historically, 
it surely is no mean thing to allow time 
to register its birthplace as San Fran- 
cisco. 

Humanity’s Day claims for the in- 
dividual innate possessions, for which no 
other individual can tender a proxy or 
exchange. If these innate possessions are 
mutually recognized and mutually con- 
ceded, they constitute a basic reality 
upon which all needed superstructures 


‘of human inter-relationship can be 


founded and sustained. Such attributes, 
however, in the ethics of the times are 
but incidentally utilized. In_ practice, 
these innate possessions mean the ‘“‘one- 
ness’ of humanity. In response to the 
highest acclaim of mankind, their potency 
of meaning and service becomes the 
knowledge the individual gains when he 
is permitted the right to be himself. 


Humanity’s Day fosters the innova- 
tion of this high spirit of social recipro- 
city and understanding. Humanity’s Day 
admits to man, as a created human be- 
ing, a spiritual common denominator. It 
has been well and truly said: “There is 
a faculty in man which is minus in the 
animal; there is a virtue in man which 
is lacking in the animal.” “This is the 
“Spirit of Man.” Man, biologically, is 
an animal. Now then, what is this 
spiritual common-denominator? It is 
evidently just the more-thing; i. e., the 
greater thing given to him at his crea- 
tion. The greater thing over and above 
that possessed by any other created form. 
As such, it is differentiated and super- 
lative to mere existence, the common 
attribute of all life. 

“The Station of Man is High.” It is 
single. It is unique. This station is the 
direct resultant of his birthright—that 
spiritual common-denominator. Let us 
further note this birthright—is a pos- 
sessed property, innate, constant, univer- 


sal, absolutely apart and distinct from 
any human interference or contribution. 
The administration and functions of any 
form of super-station of authority would 
assume a much varied employment and 
control, if such were based upon one’s 
comprehension of the human-being as an 
already possessing-entity. In the usages 
of the day—such favors or considerations 
are void and meaningless—and hence of 
no service or constructive value. Surely, 
such a vague appreciation of the reality 
of the human, is to be much regretted. 
A truer and more specific estimate of 
the meaning and significance of the 
birthright would reveal it as a purposive 
foundation. The basic symbol of perfect 
Justice. Justice is the perfect attribute 
of Creative Divinity. Its inclusion in 
the birthright is full of meaning and 
purpose. “The Station of Man is High.” 


In the recognition and usage of this 
attribute—Humanity’s Day has proved 
a way of great promise in the solution 
of those multiple complexes, which every 
day experience has time-honoredly 
summed up in the familiar grouping 
“man’s responsibilities to man.” The 
solution of such by Justice (rightness) 
is the key-note to many troublesome con- 
fusions. 

Humanity’s Day accepts the whole 
world as single and _ interdependent. 
Further admits that nothing but limita- 
tion and disappointment in this age re- 
sults from monopolizing any section of 
the world as a promised land and its 
peoples as a chosen community. Mass 
education is what the world today most 
needs. The mutual evaluation of hu- 


manity, as outlined in the practice of 


Humanity’s Day, is doing much to se- 
cure the needed instruction and sym- 


‘pathy. We fully appreciate the onward 


and more inclusive movement of. man- 
kind, and the measure of conscious ma- 
turity directly consequent upon the dawn 
of this cycle. However, is it not an ar- 
resting significance that twenty cen- 
turies of civilization have not made the 
world safe for Humanity? And even 
more bewildering is the fact that there 
is today no World countersign that se- 
cures safety for Humanity. 
Mankind—world-wide—is fully 
awake to these shortcomings, and in 
varied terms and intensities is asking the 
reason why. Time is becoming a factor 
in the response. It is not comforting to 
note that, notwithstanding proven fail- 
ure, experiments, even on a _ national 
scale, are being repeated. All such re- 
hearsal education is ill-timed and out of 


(Continued on Page 348) 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Graduate Wm. R. Kent, New Jersey, 
writes: “I have obtained $100.00 for a 
— drawing which only took a day to 

oO. 

“I am earning $100.00 a week,” writes 
our graduate, P. C. Roberts, Fla. “Pretty 
good for a young man of twenty.” 

Harold A. Allen, R.I., writes: “I have 
made $40.00 in a single day.” Henry 
G. MclIlvaines, Jr., Pennsylvania, writes 
that our training enabled him to obtain 
a desirable position as Artist with one of 
America’s most prominent advertising 
agencies. 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 

“‘pictures that sell,”’ while learning. E. V. 

Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 

one-third of the course, wrote: “I earn 

$10.00 to $15.00 a day.” Miss H. Hart- 

leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made 

$235.00 and I’ve only sent in 12 les- 

sons.”” David W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learn- 
ing: “I made $225.00 on one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of wings everywhere; 
such as over 4,000 Advertising Agencies; 12,000 
Large Advertisers; 2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Maga- 
zines; 25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music Pub- 
lishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 Department 
Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


What Art Buyers Say 
An Art Editor writes: ‘‘Please furnish names of 
students in this vicinity.”” Another writes: ‘Advise 
a few of your best students to send us samples.” 
A Magazine Publisher writes: “We are buyi 
drawings from your graduates and undergraduates.” 


Send For Free Book 
Handsomely illustrated free book tells how you 
can learn at home this way. It tells what our grad- 
uates earn; how they earned while learning. Tells of 
big market for drawings and how our Students’ Ser- 
vice Bureau operates to help capable students to sell 
drawings or obtain a position. Carl C. Thompson 
writes: ““Through your aid I have been offered 25 
different positions.’”’ Book is free. No obligation. No 

salesman will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” talent not 
needed. This re- Washington School of 
Art, Inc. 


markable method 
has taught many 

who had never Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W. 
drawn before. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 


Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of yaur offer to new students. 


Nam 


e 
(Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
Address 
State 


Please state age 
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AT LAST 


a few men now 
reveal a new form 
of mental conquest 


A Single Thought May 
Change Your Lot in Life! 


A few men, composing the Supreme Council 
of the Rosicrucian fraternity have issued a 
public ‘presentation of the very efficient means 
used by the Rosicrucians throughout the world 
to change mental character and attain master- 
ship over the common and extraordinary ob- 
stacles of life. 


Book Loaned to You 


This book, known as the “Light of Egypt” 
will be loaned without obligation to those who 
are seeking to become more successful and 
happy in their lives. To those who write a 
letter (not a postcard) requesting it, the book 
will be mailed postpaid. 


LIBRARIAN @Q. A. D. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Perpetuating the Original and Only Rosicrucian 
Fraternity) 


HUMANITY’S DAY 
(Continued from Page 347) 


place. It is in confidence of an effective 
modification of such experiences, that we 
urge the founding of Humanity’s Day, 
and its placement on the World’s 
Calendar, and the employment of its 
singleness of amity amongst mankind. 

The big things that appertain to hu- 
man welfare, fundamentally are spiritual 
and moral. Humanity, spiritually and 
materially, concedes the need of such a 
day, and further, has made a high ap- 
peal therefor. Such a day is attainable 
and potential for all the peoples of the 
world. 


Humanity’s Day admits of ready 
utilization and service, and adapts itself 
to every specific personal and regional 
exigency and resource. Give it an op- 
portunity. 

Humanity’s Day is a kinetic, realized 
Countersign. Its practice will alter as- 
sociations, but there will be no “un- 
manning” of the romance of life, so 
rightly cherished by our younger en- 
thusiasts. There can be an attractive 
glamour, even if reflected from an heir- 
loom, or a personality associated with 
the “thin red line.” 

Humanity’s Day will afford ample 
room and verge enough for the utility 
of any attributes that erstwhile found 
their highest demonstration in “For 
Valour,” “In the Service,” ‘Self Sacri- 
fice.”’ In Humanity’s Day practical field 
work, the vibrant and esteemed pos- 
sessors of red-blood cells will find an 
arena worthy of the best that is in them. 
The closer human contacts and chum- 
ship that drill in Humanity’s Day, tac- 
tics will render efficiently constructive, 
and thus justify, the verdict that the In- 
ternational Reduction Works of a 
World’s War can be surely placarded— 
“CONDEMNED.” 


We do not just now wish to elab- 
orate upon the actual formula in’ the 
practice of Humanity’s Day. It is simple 
and effective. The binding link is use 
of name and date, simply to secure the 
desired universal singleness. The date 
November 12th is chosen for two uni- 
quely specific reasons. 

November 12th is the first war-free 
day after Armistice Day. We desire to 
enshrine the memories of those who gave 
up their lives to make the World safe 
for Humanity—as a constant and per- 
manent reality that is with us, marching 
on to reach the goal it was purposed to 
attain. This association will give us a 
chumship—forever and aye—even when 
headstones and monuments are moss- 
grown and merely historical landmarks. 
We dare not and will not forget their 
“doing.” 

The second reason is, November 12th 


BOOKS 


The Leading Book Store West of Chicago 
EVERYTHING MODERN AND STANDARD IN STOCK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


The Sather Gate Book Shop 


2271 TELEGRAPH AVE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Overland Monthly 


is the natal day, when in essence and 
in fact the sun first rose on the initiation 
of the inevitable, universal, human ad- 
justment—that is to be carried on until 
the World is made safe for Humanity. 


De Pilgrim Bug Hbop 


“The Newmans— 


Producers of Hooked Rugs in 
beautiful designs and materials 


Importers of 
Exclusive French Needlepoint 


Ye Pilgrim Shop 


welcomes visitors 
@ 


WAYSIDE COLONY 


California’s Most Exclusive 
ART CENTER 


60 Atlantic Avenue 
Long Beach California 


hesperian 
1055 California St. 
San Francisco 


James D. Hart 
Editor 


Issued occasionally, the Winter 
issue is to appear November first. 
Cover by Ray Boynton. Contribu- 
tions include: “Mooney and 
America” by Theodore Dreiser, 
Translations from the French 
poets by Yvor Winters, short 
story, “A Meeting” by Clarkson 
Crane, poetry by Elsa Gidlow, 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, etc. 
Section of art criticism by Emily 
Joseph, and articles on book col- 
lecting and other subjects. Re- 
productions of the work of Peter 
Krasnow, Jacques Schnier and 
others. 
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Romance of a Paper {Man 


(Continued on Page. 344) 


“T am hungry.” And that led to his 
placing her in a charitable institution 
when pneumonia developed from ex- 
haustion and exposure after Judith Dare 
had been turned out of doors and de- 
serted by her lover and-his family. In 
her days of delirium Judith told the 
whole story. She had been left to shift 
for herself when her grandmother died. 
She was an inexperienced stenographer 
first employed by the legal firm of father 
and son. When Judith’s condition be- 
came self-revealing the son prevailed 
upon his father to take her home. His 
mother flatly refused to tolerate Judith. 
For days she was subjected to incon- 
ceivable abuse and when the child was 
stillborn Judith was turned = into the 
street. 

“I never had any beaux,” she con- 
fided, “and Henry had such different 
ideas from what Granny taught me. He 
said she was an old fogey, and had never 
really lived. He made fun of my 
scruples. Then when it happened I 
dared not oppose him for he would only 
promise to marry me if his folks agreed 
to help us get started.” 

Helpless, unworldly, and totally un- 


fit to cope with the complex life of a. 


city, Judith first ‘aroused deep: sym- 
pathy and finally a love in Arthur 
Prendigast strong enough to resist all 
opposition. When Judith was able to 
travel he married her. 

“Love,” he declared in a parting ses- 
sion with his church committee, “is an 
infinite giving. It is not based upon sex 
attraction only. Marriage is a sacra- 
ment, too solemn and too holy to be 
governed by conventional selection. It 
entails endless self denial, cooperation 
and unrequited services. If the real 
mating instinct doesn’t exist in the heart 
of the twain, no ceremony, civil or re- 
ligious can lift it above baseness. Sub- 


limated desire is a frail and delicate 


thing, too often extinguished in the 
brutal approach of the marriage bed. 
Legal formula does not justify unbridled 
license. My poor Judith is still an un- 
awakened virgin, created out of her 
birthright by having motherhood thrust 
upon her by a lustful deceit. It is 
mockery to call her experience a love 
episode. Her betrayer is incapable of 


loving in the highest God-like aspect, 


where idealization transforms passion 
into protective tenderness. Our Savior 
was not afraid to sup with publicans 
and sinners—nor am I. You that are 
without sin may do all of the stoning.” 


OLAINE’S faulty logic failed to con- 
vince her bridegroom that her hero 


had acted wisely, but he was impressed 
with the revelations of her ideas on 
marriage. She had said that it was a 
sacrament; he had thought it a civil 
contract, and had learned at college 
that it had been- instituted to protect 
property rights. To be exact marriage 
was first practiced to insure our in- 
heritance of name and fortune by blood 
ties. Personally he felt bound by the 
civil ceremony already performed. How 
about Jolaine? Had his go-getter tac- 
tics given her a square deal? He turned 
back-to the beginning and read her book 
again. 

In the first days of their courtship 
she had said: “I never look. down in 
aspiration or desire. I always gaze at 
the stars overhead, and never think of 
them as other than high in the sky. I 
know that they set, but that does not 
interest me. I see only the uplifting 
constructive forces in life.” 

Out on the veldt, alone in the South 
African wilderness, Robert Helmuth 
Grant studied the southern cross and 
pondered deeply over each instalment 
of the diary he and Jolaine agreed to 
exchange each week. His own efforts 
were mostly questions, and her‘ answers 
gave him much food for thought. 

“She is not married to me at all. Ours 
is only a civil contract, an agreement to 
solemnize a real marriage. And it is 
going to be done with all that church, 
state and society has desired is right 
and proper. She shall have a long veil 
and a string of bridesmaids. I'll build 
us a home with the bonus earned on the 
Rand. I'll ask what she thinks of this 
plan.” 

By return mail an answer came so 
joyous and so grateful that the recipient 
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ONWARD 


By Francisca VALLEJO 


HE summons came, and answering 
He left us! Sad, bereft, 
Desconsolate we mourn, too blinded 
blinded 

By our woe to guage 

The ecstasy that now is his! | 

So kind a heart, tho’ stilled its beat, 

Lives on, a glowing thing 

In hearts beholden to its kindliness, 

Venerated, unforgotten. 

So great a soul must needs be free 

To soar the Empyrean Ways— 

To reach the Heights Eternal; 

Seeking out the life Divine 

To worship and to praise! 

Why mourn? Why groan? 

But rather round our sighs 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 


-zine, published monthly at San Francisco, for 


October 1, 1930. 
State of California, County of San Francisco 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August. 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor. managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Managing Editor, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Business manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
~ send of each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 


— H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
ees, and other security holders owning or 
olding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
‘If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 

any as trustees, hold stock and securities 
n a capacity other .than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publicationg 
nly). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Editor, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
_ah day of October, 1930. 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 


Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 30, 1931.) 


Overland Monthly 


Lee and Virginia Hersch 
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her legal training helped her to throw a 
bridge, and to construct the person of 
the artist. To do this she took the epoch, 
reconstructed through its history, litera- 
ture and other arts, dotted it with the 
known facts, and in the relationship be- 
tween El Greco’s paintings and the gen- 
eral temperament of the time, the painter 
had to stand. Most of the facts were the 
dates on paintings, and these gave the 
psychological progression of events. Once 
she had a scare. The gentle pictures for 
the chapel of San Jose in Toledo, Spain, 
were dated by a great authority as later 
than the bitter paintings of the Prado 
collection. Tihis reversed her entire story 
and plunged her despairingly into ar- 
chives, afraid her entire method was 
wrong, but there she found a later docu- 
ment reversing the first authority’s or- 
der, and that authority endorsed the 
reversal and placed the paintings in the 
order she had thought they must. be. 


Self Portrait. Lee Hersch, 1930 


It was less easy for her to tell me 
of her recently published second novel, 
“Woman Under Glass,” because she is 
still too close to its creation. It tells the 
story of St. Teresa of Avila, the six- 
teenth century woman whose life and 
writings give a laboratory picture of 
powerful womanhood. There was easier 
and fuller documentation for this than 
for the first book, but on the other hand 
the author did not find her models close 
to hand, and she found no illustration 
to set the scene before her eyes. So she 
painted the scenes herself, in water col- 
ors. She says the paintings look like those 
of a rather bright child, and that she 
knows she is praising herself when she 
says that. Her husband agrees saying the 
paintings are rather fine. I have not seen 
them, but I know they served their pur- 
pose. She did them in order to make it 
possible for her to bring the scene to 
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Out West Magazine 


Romance of a Paper Man 


(Continued from Page 349) 


was still more conscience stricken. 
“What a lot I’ve had to unlearn,” he 
wrote. “It isn’t clever to ignore con- 
ventions and to grab advantages given 
_by favorable opportunities. Social ameni- 
ties mean much in success and I’ve had 
to have them hammered into my head 
with a mallet ever since I: graduated. 
First I had to shed the dirty cords, get 
a hair cut and try to act like a civilized 
being before even father’s office force 
would tolerate me. Now, I’ve got to 
make myself fit to be a husband to any 
girl,” 

“Mother,” confided Jolaine, “Robert, 
I mean Mr. Grant is coming back next 
month and he wants us to have a church 
wedding on the anniversary of his going 
to South Africa. Would that please 
you?” 

“T’ve seen the way you live from week 
to week waiting for his letters. You have 
had time to search your own heart and 
to know whom you wish for a life com- 
panion.”’ 

Later Jolaine said: “I’m so glad that 
Andrew’s statue has made such a suc- 
cess in New York. It will still be on 
exhibition when my Robert gets there. 
I’ll write him to go and see it. He 
knows all about the making of it, and 
that I posed for some parts of it.” 

“If Andrew could only sell the statue 
he would be made,” replied Mrs. 
Painter. 

_ “How modest and self-effacing he is! 
The unstinted praise on all sides is 
enough to turn his head,” agreed Jolaine. 

“Andrew will always think of others 
first. Noson or brother could have been 
more considerate and devoted to us than 
he has been. To my way of thinking 
friendship is a rarer thing and a finer 
thing than love.” 

“But you see, Mother, you are not in 
love, and you don’t know Robert—”’ 
Jolaine softly whistled a little tune she 
had learned in the nursery—a habit she 
had when perfectly contented. 


OMEWARD bound, the young 
husband stopped over in Paris 

and went shopping for a wedding veil. 
He told the saleswoman that the veil 


must be “a soft, filmy thing, that would 


look right over a white satin dress with 

a long trail.” 

The girl smiled as he took the fine 
tulle tenderly and slipped it over his 
sunburned hand “‘to test its mesh,” he 
said. “My wife,” and he blushed as he 
said it, “is a tall, stately brunette and 


will wear real orange blossoms with 
this.” 

“Zee American is zee great lover,” 
said the girl wistfully, as she placed the 
long veil in a dainty bridal box. Her 
customer confided that he would deliver 
the package in person. 

In New York he immediately hunted 
up the studio where Andrew Brescia’s 
statute was on exhibition. He pushed 
through the crowd and was taken aback 
by the striking likeness to Jolaine in the 
general composition of the figure. 

“The hand and arm, the brow and 
the parted hair are copied from Jolaine,” 
he cried under his breath. His first re- 
action was one of displeasure. What a 
liberty to take with his beloved! He 
would not allow the public to gaze on 
her semi-nude charms! Who owned this 
statue? Was it for sale, and what was 
the price?” 

Something of Jolaine herself was in 
the figure. He almost felt as if he were 
in her presence, and then a great wor- 
shipful feeling overpowered him. He 
wanted to take the figure in his arms. 
He could have kissed the eyes, the brow, 
and the cold white hands. 


Profoundly upset he sought the dealer 
and did not haggle over the price asked. 
He would take it home as a bridal gift. 
He wanted to surprise Jolaine, and re- 
quested that the name of the purchaser 
should be withheld. 

“Say, fellows, have you heard the 
good news?” 

“You mean about little Andy’s wind- 
fall ?”’ 

“Great, isn’t it? He is doing right 
well for a beginner, thank you. Five 
thousand isn’t so bad for your first ex- 
hibition piece.”’ 

“Who bought 
know?” 

‘“‘No, that’s a deep, dark secret. Even 
Andy says he doesn’t know.” 

“Let’s go down to the studio and pry 
it out of him.” 

“Better still, let’s go over to the Bo- 
hemian Club and arrange a dinner and 
reception for Andy. The statue is com- 
ing back to San Francisco.” 

‘“‘No!” chorused the group of artists, 
finishing luncheon. 

“That is what thickens the plot, and 
makes the whole transaction mysterious. 
“Whoever bought it must live in these 
parts.” 

So it was arranged and modest An- 
drew was in a whirl of excitement over 
his good fortune. 


(Concluded in December) 
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